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Che Outlook. 


The course of Mr. Charles Bradlaugh during his 
public visit to this country was, upon the whole, so 
judicious that the obstreperous and violent abuse with 
which he is commonly treated in many English news- 
papers may at first seem to us to be unaccountable. 
But his outspoken republicanism, which in this coun- 
try seemed mild enough, has in England a decidedly 
red and revolutionary look. Moreover, while here, 
he steadily refused to make any public utterance of 
his religious views, if we may call them such. This 
certainly was politic; but in England he has not been 
so reserved. In fact he is there known as the propa- 
gandist of atheism, as well as of republicanism; and 
the pungent, flerce and exasperating language in 
which he has been used to clothe his opinions in both 
directions has naturally aroused against him opposi- 
tion of the intensest kind. It will be remembered that 
Mr. Bradlaugh hurried home suddenly last January 
to have a hand in the general election which was then 
precipitated. Mr. Bradlaugh was too late to do any 
good. The borough for which he has more than once 
stood is that of Northampton. A Conservative was 
lately elected as the colleague of Mr. Charles Gilpin, 
the old Liberal member. But Mr. Gilpin proposes 
soon to retire; and the fires of controversy for the 
successorship are already lighted. Mr. Bradlaugh is 
once more a candidate. He complains that he “has 
not been treated with the common courtesies of life’”’ 
by his political and religious antagonists. In fact, 
one of them goes to such an extreme of vituperation 
and mixed metaphor as to call him ‘‘a pig-headed 
self-seeking firebrand.” 
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The unmatched merits of the St. Nicholas maga- 
zine under the management of Mary Mapes Dodge, 
and the hearty appreciation among boys and girls of 
all ages which those merits have elicited, appear to 
have suggested to one of our contemporaries the plan 
of a paper which would constitute a new progress in 
journalism. We have monthly magazines for chil- 
dren; why not have daily newspapers for them? The 
idea of such a thing grows upon the mind that enter- 
tains it. It is easy to see that there is not a daily 
newspaper in existence that is adapted to the mental 
and moral conditions of children. In matter and in 
manner they are in many ways unsuited. How fine 
it would be to have an editor like Mrs. Dodge, for in- 
stance, with perfect sympathy with children, and 
with a sure perception of the ways and means of in- 
teresting them, take up the topics of each day’s news 
and present them in a style that would instruct and 
interest the minds of such readers! Such a paper 
would be a blessing, not only for what it should con- 
tain, but for what it should omit; and the little folks 
who might form its constituency would not be shocked 
or poisoned by those sensational descriptions of calam- 
ities, crimes and abominations which they are pretty 
sure to encounter in the ordinary journals. In short, 
the plan is a capital one. It has great usefulness and 
great success in it. Indeed it is so good an idea that 
we are sorry that we did not originate it. 





Lord Houghton, in his Monographs, quotes the 
saying of Madame de Chevreuse, that she had no dis- 
inclination to die, for the reason that she was going to 
converse with all her acquaintances in the other world; 
and he cites this as one example of that esprit de so- 
ciabilité which in France pervades all classes of the 
people, but which among Englishmen is so rare that it 
subjects those who do possess it to the imputation of 
being either foreign or frivolous, or both. Weare not 
quite sure how far the English temperament may have 
changed in this respect by the fact of transplantation 
to America, nor whether we are to be included in the 
sarcasm of the traveller who remarked that ‘‘an En- 


glishman refuses to speak just in proportion as he has [ 


anything to say.’’ Perhapsit gratifies us to be told by 
cultivated English people who come here that the 
American type is rather growing towards French 
characteristics than English; and it may be that we 
shall flatter ourselves with the hope that this may in- 
clude the French aptitude for vivacious and graceful 
conversation. We would not be so cruel as to set 
hard limits to the expectation of some legacy of col- 
loquial art and brilliance by-and-by to come to us 
through a process of evolution; but it may be wise to 
admonish ourselves that it will take a good while to 
work out the English phlegm and social reluctance 
that are in our grain. This gives a personal applica- 
tion to Lord Houghton’s deliberate judgment that for 
Englishmen, and by consequence for Americans too, 
neither habit nor temperament favors ‘that sympa- 
thetic intercourse where the feature and the gesture 
areas active as the voice, and in which the pleasure 
does not so much consist in the thing communicated 
asin the act of communication,” and that in our en- 
tire branch of the human family there is a stolid dis- 
inclination “to value and cultivate that true Art of 
Conversation, that rapid counterplay and vivid exer- 
cise of combined intelligences, which bears to the best 
ordinary speech the relation that serious Whist bears 
to ‘playing cards,’ and which presupposes, not pre- 
vious study, but the long and due preparation of the 
imagination and the intellect.’’ Certainly, when Do- 
rothea, in Middlemarch, declared * that people need 
not be always talking well,” she uttered an orthodox 
Anglican sentiment—and an orthodox American sen- 
timent too, if we may infer our sentiment from our 
practice. 

— +a 





If anything can make the fine art of conversa- 
tion a common possession among cultivated Americans, 
it is likely to be the institution among us of some such 
social assemblages as those which Miss Mary Booth, the 
historian and journalist, and her devoted co-worker, 
Mrs. Wright, have maintained at their house in Madi- 
son Avenue during the past winter, and which, in 
fact, have been the unique events of the season in 
literary and artistic circles. The plan of these assem- 
blages differs in one particular from that of the ordin- 
ary conventional gatherings of fashionable people. 
The fundamental principle of the latter is to sacrifice 
sociability toshow. The fundamental principle of the 
former is to sacrifice show to sociability. Accord- 
ingly, in all such matters as invitations, dress, coming 
and going, and what with genuine Anglican grossness 
we call “entertainment,” the utmost simplicity is 
practised. Miss Booth and Mrs. Wrightsimply notified 
their friends early :a the winter that their parlors 
would be open for them on Saturday evenings; and 
as their friends include large numbers of the artists 
and literary people in the city, it has happened that 
for a long succession of Saturday evenings cultivated 
men and women have accepted the privilege of meet- 
ing each other there, in the easiest and most informal 
manner, without the anguish of elaborate dressing, 
and with the opportunity of mutual discourse on ra- 
tional topics. Indeed Mrs. Croly, who is a final 
authority in this province, has pronounced these re- 
ceptions at the house of the two friends a successful 
attempt to supply the great social want that has been 
felt in New York since the death of the two sisters, 
Alice and Phoebe Cary, “closed the one house where 
congenial spirits, irrespective of other qualifications, 
always found a welcome.” It is surprising how 
bungling we Anglo-Saxons are in the organization of 
our social life, and especially how stupidly we go on 
year by year submitting to conditions which are of 
our own making, and are death to all rational enjoy- 
ment for people like ourselves; and it is a real 
freedom of the city which Miss Booth has bestowed 
on a good many New Yorkers during the past win- 
ter. Grace, cordiality, and unaffected hospitality 
have presided at her assemblages; mere formalities 
have been banished; people of culture have really 
met each other under conditions which did not 
forbid the presence of wit, good humor and good 
sense. Indeed if such reunions become general in this 
country, the art of conversation, in the exquisite 
French sense of the phrase, may some day come over 
to America. 


COMING 
By H. H. 


OT a token in the silent, 
Cloudless, boundless dome of blue; 
None the swifter glides the morning, 
Nothing wider swing noon’s portals, 

For the sweet hour coming through: 
Yet the cloudless, boundless heavens, 
And the morning, and the noontide, 

Seem to smile as if they knew! 


Every second, nearer, nearer, 

Come the hasting, precious feet. 

Oh! this deep, mysterious secret, 

Life of life, and life of loving— 
Pulse to pulse, and beat by beat, 

Two hearts, distant, keep one reckoning, 
Till the hour when they will meet. 


If God wills! Alas! the silent, 
Cloudless, boundless dome of blue 
Nothing to the swift, bright morning 
Would betray, if noon’s wide portals 
Death and woe were coming through. 
All the same, the cloudless heavens, 
And the morning, and the noontide, 
Would be smiling though they knew! 





FOUR YEARS AT YALE.* 


i ie is a minute account of what may be called 

the institutional items of undergraduate life at 
Yale. The official curriculum, the societies, the Wooden 
Spoon, the boating interest, the Thanksgiving Jubilee, 
the prize debates, college journalism, etc., are statisti- 
cally set forth. Alumni reading the book will mostly 
agree that everything in Yale life capable of this kind 
of presentation is accurately and candidly described. 
There is no exaggeration, and no enthusiasm: the de- 
clared aim of the writer has been to make a naked 
statement of facts, uncolored by personal opinion or 
experience. Fifty anda hundred years hence this 
work will be even more valuable as a source of infor- 
mation than at present; since it will preserve a faith- 
ful record of a kind of life that is swiftly passing away 
at Yale. Already the open societies, the Wooden Spoon, 
the Junior Exhibition, the prize debates and innumer- 
able lesser customs and institutions herein described, 
have gone by the board. Many of these latter—the 
growths of a peculiar society—will always have iuter- 
est for a college posterity, and in time will take on a 
certain quaintness. 

But we put this title at the head, not with the inten- 
tion of reviewing the book; but rather to suggest some 
picturesque aspects of Yale life which confessedly fall 
outside the scope of such a work. Everyone who has 
been through college knows that the real life of the 
place is not to be found in Commencement Orations, 
or Wooden-Spoon exhibitions, or Freshman “ rushes ;” 
nor even at Springfield regattas and Hamilton Park 
matches. These are only its showy and boisterous 
croppings out, which get into the newspapers and form 
the common-places of conversation in New Haven 
society. The genuine college life is of finer, quieter 
and more enduring essence. Itis to be found in the 
daily routine of pleasant study; in the life of chums; 
in the informal meetings of small reading parties or 
literary clubs; in summer walks and sails; and in 
vacation visits to the homes of classmates. This life is 
barren of incident, and yet its sameness is not monoto- 
nous, It is almost domestic in its simplicity, and yet 
the adventurous spirit of youth, the glow of early 
friendships, and the intellectual atmosphere which it 
breathes, give it the charm of romance. Its appro- 
priate expression must be sought in fiction and poetry 
—not in books of dry, statistical information. 

What are the scenes and the moments to which a 
Yale man’s memory turns back most fondly when he 
thinks of his college days? We venture to say that the 
smell of wood-smoke in his nostrils, and the snap of 
hickory sticks in his ear, will inevitably bring up the 
group that sat one night around the old Franklin in 
South Middle, and watched the firelight flicker ou the 
beam that sagged across the low ceiling. They sat 
deep into the night, and read deeply in each other's 
souls, and present and future looked as rosy as their 
curling pipe-smoke. How readily, under such a genial 
forcing-process, 

—* doth the heart unclose 
Its formal calyx of pretenses, 
Which shut against rude day’s offenses, 
And open its shy midnight rose’’! 


(Pity that Lowell wasn’t a Yale man.) 

Or he will remember one night going into his coal- 
closet with a candle, and suddenly seeing, whittled on 
the inside of the rude door, a name that makes the 
heart beat. And setting down his candle he feels him- 


* Four Years at Yale. By a Graduate of 69. New Haven: 
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self for an instant the chum of greatness and the 
homely room becomes “a feasting presence full of 
light.” 

Recall that June evening when you loitered up Tem- 
ple street, in mingled moonshine and elm-shadow, and 
in the breath of mignonette from the dusky gardens, 
and the sound of ladies’ voices from some unseen pi- 
azza, you caught a sense of the past—something from 
Willis or “our own Percival,” aud the days of sere- 
nades and sentiment. 

The scenery about New Haven—very various, and 
richly wooded for the neighborhood of so large a town 
—leaves indelible impressions on all college walkers. 
Two ridges or dykes of trap end in the fine precipices 
known as East and West Rock, each about two miles 
from the university. These with their intermediate 
spurs look over the plain in which the city lies. They 
are covered with a growth of red cedar and juniper. 
Past the foot of each flows a creek bordered by a nar- 
row strip of salt marsh, the hay-stacks on which 
have been aptly compared by Dr. Holmes to billiard- 
balls lying abou* on their tables. The creeks run into 
a harbor long and narrow, whose entrance is guarded 
by a point of rocks, jutting out boldly from the groves 
behind and carrying a light-house on its back. When 
the day is clear, you can see from East Rock the 
white-caps beyond the Light, and across the Sound the 
line of the Long Isiand sand bluffs. How many a Sep- 
tember saunter we remember over the woody Fair 
Haven hills when the barberries were turning red! 
How many a draught of the small, small beer at the 

cheerful toll-gate on the Woodbridge Pike! How 

many a lazy spring day whittle on the beach at Morris 

Cove, under the row of half-dead Lombardy poplars, 

watching the ripples curling in over the sand! Here |} 
the vernal impulse would sieze us, promptiug Homeric 
voyages to the Thimbles, and making us impatient for 

the return of those summer midnights when, in the 

deadest of calms, we should float up the bay on a 

flood-tide toward “ White's,” trying to discover by 

the phosphorescence in the wake and by our scarcely 

receding cigar-smoke as it rose to the stars, whether 

our rudder was making any progress through the 

water. 

The Thimbles used to be a favorite haunt. They 
are a group of forty islands in the Sound, some ten 
miles east of the Light. They were a famous stamping- ! 
ground of Captain Kidd, and are fairly classic with 
traditions of that secretive buccaneer. A bayou open- 
ing by a narrow passage into High Island is called 
Kidd’s Harbor. There, says the legend, he lay perdu 
while His Majesty’s cruisers sailed past the entrance. | 
One of those oval depressions in the rocks, known to } 
geologists as ‘ pot-holes,’”’ is called Kidd’s Punch 
Bowl. A rusty iron ring and staple in the cliff is sup- 
posed to have held the cable of his galley. On Money 
Island luxuriant crops of the Stinking Herb Robert 
have sprung up in spots even recently dug over by 
treasure-seekers, 

The very flora of the Thimbles is unique and tropic- 
ally wierd. The cat-tails in the brackish marshes grow 
to a monstrous size; so do the joints of the prickly- 
pear cactus. Its yellow blossoms bask over the sunny 
rocks where we used to race young sand snipe. Won- 
der if that old pair of boots which —— left on the top 
of Gull Rock asa sacrifice to the Venti are standing 
there yet. They were the last thing we saw, boldly 
outlined against the crimson eastern sky on the morn- 
ing when we said good bye to the Thimbles. 

O messmates of the Triton and the Eddy! most of 
us are a good many miles inland now. Some of us 





have trifled with our digestions; all of us, doubtless, | 
have lost the unquestioning appetites of early youth. | 
But shall we ever forget ye, cocnaeque deum? Forget 
ye, nectar and ambrosia, coffee and clam-chowder, | 
blue-fish and lobster, partaken of at every point of | 
that well-known coast; at Branford River and Bran- 
ford Point; at Double Beach and Pine Orchard; at 
Dickerman’s and at Stony Creek? And where not? 

The following, which was written in those lotus- 
eating days, may or may not describe a true occur- 
rence. But—well, strange things have happened at 
the Thimbles: 


THE MERMAID’S GLASS. 


*Twas down among the Thimble Isles, 
That strew for many “ liquid miles” 
The waters of Long Island Sound: 
Our yacht lay in a cove; around 
The rocky isles with cedars green 
And channels winding in between: 
And here a low, black reef was spread, 
And there a sunken “ nigger-head ”’ 
Dimpled the surface of the tide. 
From one tall island’s cliffy side 
We heard the shaggy goats that fed. 
The gulls wheeled screaming overhead 
Or settled in a snowy flock 
Far out upon the lonely rock 
Which, like a pillar, seemed to show 
Some drowned acropolis below. 
Meanwhile, in the warm sea about, 
With many a plunge and jolly shout, 
Our crew enjoyed their morning bath. 
The hairy skipper in his wrath 
Lay cursing on the gunwale’s rim: 
He loved a dip but could not swim ; 
So, now and then with plank afloat 
He'd struggle feebly round the boat 
And o’er the side climb puffing in, 
Scraping wide areas off his skin, 
Then lie and sun each hirsute limb 
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And shout, with curses unavailing, 
“Come out! There’s wind: let’s do some sailing.” 

A palm-leaf hat, that here and there 

Bobbed on the water, showed him where 

Some venturous swiminer outward bound 

Escaped beyond his voice’s sound. 

All heedless of their skipper’s call, 

One group fought for the upset yawl. 

The conqueror sat astride the keel 

And deftiy pounded with his heel 

The hands that clutched his citadel, 

Which showed—at distance—like the shell 

Round which, unseen, the naiad train 

Sport naked on the middle main. 

Myself had drifted far away, 

Meanwhile, from where the sail-boat lay, 

Till all unbroken I could hear 

The waves’s low whisper in my ear, 

And at the level of mine eye 

The blue vibration met the sky. 

Sometimes upon my back I lay 

And watched the clouds, while I and they 

Were wafted effortless along.— 

Sudden I seemed to hear a song: 

Yet not a song, but some weird strain 

As though the inarticulate main 

Had found a voice whose human tone 

Interpreted its own dull moan. 

Its foamy hiss; its surfy roar; 

Its gentle lapping on the shore; 

Its noise of subterranean waves 

That grumble in the sea-cliff caves; 

Its whisk among the drifting miles 

Of gulf-wind from the Indian Isles— 

All—all the harmonies were there 

Which ocean makes with earth or air. 

Turning I saw a sunken ledge 

Bared by the ebb, along whose edge 

The matted sea-weed dripped: thereon, 

Betwixt the dazzle of the sun 

And the blue shimmer of the sea, 

I saw—or else I scemed to see 

A mermaid, crooning a wild song, 

Combing with arm uplifted long 

The hair that shed its meshes black 

Down the slope whiteness of her back, 

She held a mirror in her hand, 

Wherein she viewed sky, sea and land, 

Her beauty’s background and its frame, 

But now, as toward the rock I came, 

All suddenly across the glass 

Some startling image seemed to pass; 

For her song rose into a scream, 

Over her shoulders one swift gleam 

Of eyes uncarthly fell on me, 

And, ’twixt the flashing of the sea 

And the blind dazzle of the sun, 

T saw the rock, but thereupon 

She sat no longer ’gainst the blue; 

Only across the reef there flew 

One snow-white tern and vanished too. 

But, coasting that lone island round, 

Among the slippery kelp I found 

A little oval glass that lay 

Upturned and flashing in the ray 

Of the down-looking sun. Thereto 

With scarce-believing eyes I drew 

And took it captive. 


A while there 
I rested in the mermaia’s lair, 
And felt the merry breeze that blew, 
And watched the sharpies as they flew, 
And snuffed the sea’s breath thick with brine, 
And basked me in the sun’s warm shine; 
Then with my prize I made my way 
Once more to where the sail-boat lay. 
I kept the secret—and the glass; 
By day across its surface pass 
The transient shapes of common things 
Which chance within its oval brings. 
But when at night I strive to sound 
The darkness of its face profound, 
Again I seem to hear the breeze 
That curls the waves on summer seas ; 
T see the isles with cedars green ; 
The channels winding in between ; 
The coves with beaches of white sand; 
The reefs where warning spindles stand ; 
And, through the multitudinous shimmer 
Of waves and sun, again the glimmer 
Of eyes unearthly falls on me, 
Deep with the mystery of the sea. 





THE MARKINGS OF NATURAL 
OBJECTS. 


By Henry GILLMAN. 


HAT there is more order and system in the 
markings of natural objects than is generally sup- 
posed, a little observation would no doubt tend to 
confirm. We cannot but wonder at the astonishing 
variety displayed in this field, whether we regard the 
shape or outline of the marking—stripe, streak, dash, 
ring, circle, spot, speckle, etc.; its color, tint or shade; 
or, lastly, its disposition or order of arrangement. 

The law of Heraldry, which says metal shall not be 
charged on metal, or color on color, had, doubtless, its 
origin in an older law. The harmony and triumphant 
beauty displayed throughout nature in the combina- 
tion of color is a matter of simple admiration, and we 
might continually correct our faulty judgment and 
taste in this, as in other directions, by recurring to the 
grand original source. 

Among the animals are some interestfng examples of 
various peculiarities of markings. In the zebra, tiger, 
and cat we notice that the dark stripes which welt, as 





Once more upon the gunwale’s rim 


it were, their skins, are generally arranged at right 





angles to the part of the body on which they are dis- 
played. For stance, on the trunk of the cat the 
streaks are perpendicular, continuing so out on the 
tail to its very tip, while on the legs they are hori- 
zontal. It is interesting to note the transition state, 
above and on the thighs, before the change from the 
direction of the stripes on the body is completed to the 
full right angle on the legs. The markings over the 
vertebre form the exception; they are parallel to the 
direction of the parts, and run in a broad dark stripe 
or conjunction of stripes, from the back of the head, 
down the neck, to the base of the tail. Those mark- 
ings are very similar in the three animals, and where 
they vary it is rather in the color than in the disposi- 
tion of the markings. The quagga of Southern Africa, 
and the thylacinus or dog-faced opossum of Van Die- 
man’s Land, have the peculiarity of bearing such 
stripes over only one-half the body, the former on its 
fore parts, the latter over its hind quarters. As a 
general rule, the fur of quadrupeds will be found to be 
darkest over the vertebrz, aud palest, or white, over 
the belly. 

The ground-squirrel (Tamias striatus), and theskunk 
(Mephitis Americana) are familiar examples of the 
arrangement of the marks or stripes in the opposite 
direction to that of the above mentioned animals, for 
here they are longitudinal. But it will at once be 
noticed that they are much fewer in number, and do 
not appear very far down the sides; the limbs being 
totally free from such distinctions. 

The beauty of the markings of the leopard, jaguar 
; and cameleopard is too familiar, and of too general 
, admiration, to require more than passing mention. 
| They exhibit striking instances of a different order of 
| marking—the spot, which is grouped in ring-like clus- 
ters, regularly distributed over the principal parts of 
the body; in the case of the jaguar a dark point, like 
the pupil cf an eye, being borne in the center of each. 
The Barbary horse and the Dalmatian dog furnish 
well-known examples of a more irregular disposition 
| of these markings, presenting nothing of the ring-like 
arrangement. But, though without very decided sys- 
tem, there nevertheless seems to be an order in the 
apparent disorder. 

The deer is asingular and familiar example of greater 
ornamentation of the skin in the young than in the 
adult animal, the spots which embellish the coat of the 
fawn disappearing as it becomes of riper age. This is 
an exception to the general rule, of which there are 
not many instances as striking in nature, and it bas its 
significance. 

It seems to be only among domesticated animals that 
we may look for anything like the confused blotchy, 
and, if we might say, meaningless massing of colors 
witnessed in some varieties of the cow, the dog, cat, 
rabbit, etc., and strongly suggestive of geographical 
affinities, vividly calling to mind the national divisions 
of the map of Europe or of Asia, and apparently of as 
arbitrary arrangement, and as little governed by order 
or beauty. 

Without dwelling on other instances among the 
quadrupeds which are naturally suggested by the fore- 
going, we will pass on to the birds, without being able 
to do more than draw attention to the interesting field 
for study in this connection afforded by the remarka- 
ble variety exhibited even in their eggs. The faint, 
delicate tints and shades of most of these, with their 
curious ornamentation, recal! the hues of the sea-shells, 
another wonderful repository of grace and beauty in 
both form and color, and equally significant. 

Among the feathered tribe one is almost bewildered 
with the dazzling display—the wonderful variety and 
complexity of design which bursts forth on every side. 
Whether we consider the peacock with his graceful 
train studded with ever-watchful eyes of royal purple 
and green; the Guinea-hen, spangled with silvery 
moons; the elegant falcon, barred with fulvous bands; 
the dainty starling, with dark, glossy coat thickly be- 
sprent with astral lights; the gold, purple, crimson, 
and green glories of the paroquets, parrots, and ma- 
caws; or the changeable mottlings of that coat of 
many colors worn by the tiny humming-bird—now 
come, now gone, like the flash of a diamond; we are 
overwhelmed with the resplendent tide of beauty in 
tint and device, and in diversity of grouping, which 
pours in upon us incessantly. 

Again we notice the repetition of the fact already 
referred to in the most prominent arrangement of the 
markings of quadrupeds; for the bands and bars which 
impress with diverse colors the feathers of birds are 
almost always at right angles, or very nearly so, to the 
shaft or quill. And here it may also be well to allude 
to what has so long since been pointed out—the rela- 
tionships or affinities existing all through the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms, and organizing all existences 
into a series of finely graduated groups or sub-groups, 
asystem of parallels, in which each member of a di- 
vision has its correspondent or representative in every 
other group or division, as though, we may say, there 
were & warp as well as a woof in creation. More 
wonderful still does it appear when we find that those 
developments, shown iu general outline of form and 
in markings, are but the outward acknowledgment of 
the inward nature, and are invariably accompanied by 
corresponding characters and habits. So that those 
fine bands and spots and speckles have not only a 
method, but also a meaning very important to under- 
stand. 

We can easily recognize in the falcons, hawks, and 
owls the tigers, wild-cats, and byenas of the birds, and 
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acknowledge that those graceful curves of form and 
elegant stripes and bandings carry with them, or 
rather enwrap, similar natures and habits. Those 
tawny skins, tiger-stripes, and panther-spots are, 
therefore, most significant indications of a character 
prone to destructiveness, and frequently exhibiting it- 
self in rapacity, cruelty, blood-thirstiness, or noxious 
traits of some sort. 

It would not be difficult, did space permit, to bring 
forward many facts illustrative of this truth, which 
may also be traced among the fishes and reptiles, is 
found in full force throughout the insect world, and, 
though perhaps not as pronounced to the superficial 
observer, holds sway in even the vegetable kingdom. 
We find many of the most injurious insects wearing 
their appropriate striped livery—symbolical of their 
evil or destructive character. Among the caterpillars 
many are remarkable for those brandings, which are, 
{ believe, invariably an indication of, at least, ex- 
cessive rapacity; and some even being armed with 
spines more or less offensive, are capable of poisoning 
or pricking those who handle them—as, for instance, 
the larva of the saturnia moths, which sting like net- 
tles. The male imago of the Saturnia To is of a tawny 
or deep Indian-yellow, banded, spotted, and barred 
very beautifully with other colors. The forest cater- 
pillar (Dryocampa senatoria), known for its ravages 
on the oak-tree, is ornamented with ochre-yellow and 
black stripes; and the larva of the painted mamestra 
(Mamestra picta), very injurious to vegetables in gar- 
dens, has been called the zebra caterpillar from its pe- 
culiar markings. In the division embracing the useful 
and patient bees, in their sober, dun-colored clothing, 
we find a group, the wasps and hornets, banded with 
those tiger-stripes, and having corresponding natures, 
as is wellknown. Their voracity is wonderful, a large 
amount of fruit disappearing before their attacks, and 
the number of flies, grubs, etc., destroyed by them to 
feed their young is incalculable. 

As we descend to vegetable life we might expect to 
find the boundary-lines less distinctly drawn, at least 
to the casual observer, as already expressed. Yet even 
here there are points which will at once be recognized 
and admitted without question. For instance, we see 
that those plants which are the most beneficent, the 
most useful to man, or give the most delightful or (if 
we may use the expression) most spiritual fragrance, 
or those of the most innocuous qualities, have gen- 
erally the smallest and most insignificant blossoms, 
or at least flowers not striped or spotted. Witness 
nearly all of our fruits and garden vegetables, and 
most of the plants used in the arts, with the majority 
of our forest trees; and, in the matter of fragrance, 
out of a multitude, we will specify the well-loved 
mignonette, lavender, violet, lily-of-the-valley, helio- 
trope, and the grape-vines, which last give us not only 
exquisite perfume, but delicious fruit also. These are 
all noted for their insignificant or inconspicuous blos- 
soms. On the other side stands the large’ body of the 
specially gaudy or showy flowers: for instance, the 
scentless spotted tiger-lily ; the brilliant death-breath- 
ing poppy and gelseminum; the handsome dahlia and 
flaunting stramonium, both with disgusting odor, and 
the latter with malignant juices; and the hosts of poi- 
sonous tropical plants with their splendor of spot and 
stripe. It is worthy of note that our most showy fruit 
tree, the peach, produced originally a noxious fruit. 

Thus, throughout this wide domain, everything has 
its stamp—its brand; as it were, “the king’s own 
mint-mark on it.””. Each bears upon its face the un- 
questionable designation of its nature, qualities, and 
habits, so that ‘‘ he who runs may read.” 





TO A SORROWFUL MOTHER. 


Dear Mr. Laicus: 

+ + « « I want to be assured that my baby does not want 
its mother in the world where it has gone. I want to not only 
hope, but to believe, that my own sainted mother cares for 
and nurses my darling. This you cannot assure me, I well 
know, yet perhaps will say something that will help me. I 
know all the old, old saying that there is a love more tender, 
more loving than earthly love. I know it, yet do not believe 
it. Is it because I am so groveling, so much of the ‘ earth, 
earthy,’ that in agony of heart and spirit I stand outside of 
all heavenly consolation? 

I want my baby just as she was; not an “ angel with wings,” 
but little tottering feet and helpless ways. 

If there is a meeting place I want to live so as to meet her, 
but Ido not want her to grow so far beyond my reach that 
when I find herI must sit at her feet and learn of her. Every- 
thing is so obscure, so doubtful in the beyond. Sometimes I 
long to die right away, at the moment, that I may solve the 
mystery. What think you? Are we to wait the “ resurrec- 
tion morn ’’? 

Shall I fly to “spiritualism”? Cold comfort that, yet if [ 
could believe, as some do, the delusion were a happy one, 
at least. I did not think I would ever express myself to any 
one. Strange that I should write to a stranger, but your 
words have already done me good; perhaps these same words 
will do me more. 


My Dear Madam: 


bag I have not answered your letter before is 
due, not to indifference or unconcern, but partly 
to other and imperative engagements, and partly to 
an assurance that time, which alleviates many sorrows, 
and prepares us in our sorrows to receive the allevia- 
tion of the Gospel, would be a better prescription than 
any T could hope to write. When your child falls and 
\bruises her forehead, or cuts an ugly gash in her knee | 





or her hand, you do not expect to assuage the pain at 
once. When you have washed the wound, and put the 
healing salve on it, and perhaps bound it up, then you 
say to the complaint of the little one, * Yes! I know it 
hurts, and it will hurt fora time. I cannot help that. 
You must wait, must bear it as bravely as you can, 
and be patient.’’ For our soul cuts and bruises there 
is no pain extractor, no instantaneous remedy. When 
all has been said that can be said, when all has been 
done that can be done, when even all the divine con- 
solations of the Divine Consoler have been received, 
and the dear Father of us all has taken us into the 
divine arms, and wiped away our tears, and we lie 
sobbing on his breast, still there is need of time and of 
courage, for the ache still remains. ‘‘ Ye have need of 
patience, that, after ye have done the will of God, ye 
might receive the promise.”’ It is only as our tribula- 
tion worketh patience, and patience experience, and 
experience hope, that we can, with Paul, glory in it. 

No! It is not because you are so groveling, so much 
of the earth, earthy, that, in agony of heartand spirit, 
you stand outside of all heavenly consolation. In the 
first burst of grief there is no place or room for conso- 
lation—at least with most of us. It is only “after- 
ward” that it worketh the peaceable fruits of rignteous- 
ness. The soul is stunned by the blow at first, and is 
in no condition to hear or heed truth, whencesoever it 
comes. The wise mother allows the passionate cry a 
little vent before she seeks to check it. And God does 
not at once stop our grief in our bitterer experience of 
sorrow. Itis a mistake to suppose that we can grow 
beyond the reach of anguish; or attain a stage of de- 
velopment such that the succor will be instantaneous, 
Even our Lord saw no angel coming to strengthen him, 
till after the thrice repeated prayer, and the lone 
wrestling with the agony, unaided either by human 
sympathy or angelic consolation. 

I think you are mistaken in your own interpretation 
of your heart. We do not always know what we wish. 
I do not think you know what you wish. There is ab- 
solutely no other authority for putting ‘‘angels’ wings” 
on your child than that of the mediwval painter. 
Wings are but a symbol of a dominion over the air, 
and a rapidity of movement through space, which, as 
yet, science has not given us. They are a symbol 
utterly unsuggestive to my own soul; and I never pict- 
ure them in my own imagination, or fancy them in 
the pictures of even the ‘“‘ great masters.’”?” But do you 
really wish, after the years have gone by, to meet your 
child, still with “tottering feet, and little helpless 
ways’? Imagine the hour to have come. Youand I 
go up together the shining way, to greet our friends 
that have gone before, to enter the places prepared for 
us by their sweet presence and companionship. Im- 
agine that our Christ comes forth to meet us, leading 
your childand mine by the hand. Imagine that he gives 
me back my boy, in the ripeness of a noble and matured 
manhood, rich in all knowledge, rich in all grace, 
learned in the lore of heaven; and that he gives you 
back your babe, with “tottering feet and helpless 
ways,” would you not almost reproach him? Would 
you not cry out, Why this difference?) Why so much 
done for his child, and nothing, nothing for mine? 

The truth is, death is in some sense an irreparable 
loss. The ministers may tell us what they will of its 
being but a falling asleep, a passing into true life, a 
drop of the bud that the blossom may come; they may 
paint ia glowing colors the glory of the other world, 
whither our beloved have gone; they may bid us look 
up and rejoice, not down and weep. All they say is 
the truth—yea! less than the truth; and still, death is 
an irreparable loss. The child is gone, that is, the 
childhood cxperience is gone, from our vision forever. 


Not as a child shall we again behold her; 
For when, with raptures wild, 

In our embrace wo again enfold her, 
She will not be a child; 


But a fair maiden in the Father's mansion, 
Clothed with celostial grace, 

And beautiful with all the soul's expansion 
Shall we behold her face. 


But the joy of watching the “soul’s expansion” is 
taken from us. I have a beautiful moss-rose in my 
library window. Every morning I go to it and hold 
converse with it. I watch its three buds, compare 
them, and note their progress from day to day. I 
wonder each morning, as I am dressing, what message 
my moss-rose bud will have for me this day. But I 
am called away from home fora week. I leave espe- 
cial directions for the care of my moss-rose. I visit it 
in imagination while I am gone. I go to it straight 
when Ireturn. And the buds have opened. Where I 
left a prophecy I find arulfillment. Iam almost sorry. 
I did want to see the opening. But Ishould have been 
still more sorry to have found no progress. The pleas- 
ure of watching the development I have lost. But to 
have had no development would have been a greater 
loss. 

My daughter has been spending nearly a year away 
from home. Her educational advantages have been 
peculiar. I rejoiced in her possession of them. I re- 
joiced to receive her back again this spring. She went 
a girl, she came back a young lady. The bud had 
opened and became a flower. To watch the change 
would have been a delight. Not to watch it was a loss. 
Not to have had it take place would have been an 
immeasurably greater loss. Nearly a year of my 
child’s life has been taken from my sight. It was a 








real loss tome. But it was one to which I readily sub- 
mitted for the greater gain to her. So, when the dear 
Lord takes from our arms the babe, that He may edu- 
cate it. We havo suffered a real loss, a loss of the plea- 
sure of watching ourselves, with loving eyes, the 
‘“‘soul’s expansion.” But to have the babe given back 
to us at the end of the year, with “ tottering feet and 
helpless ways,”’ to have her embalmed in cerements 
that forbid her growth, to have the years stricken, not 
merely from our vision, but from her life—this would 
be to add a new grief to our grief, and a bitter one; 
this would be to make the heavenly meeting repeat the 
pang of the earthly separation. 

You have suffered a real loss; in some sense an irrep- 
arable loss. Your consolation must be found, not in 
the false philosophy that makes light of it, but in the 
true philosophy which endows with strength patiently 
to endure it, in a good life of the hour when you shall 
see the loss compensated for by a greater gain, and in 
a loving faith in that divine love, which is strong 
enough to inflict suffering when suffering can be made 
the minister of grace. 

As to spiritualism I could find no comfort in it; and, 
personally, I have never known any of its adherents 
to manifest any notable evidences of its comforting 
power. But in the truth of which I believe it to bea 
perversion, 1 do find much and constant comfort; the 
truth that the “departed” have not departed, that 
heaven is not a far-off land; that we are separated 
from it only by a curtain of gauze; that our friends in 
the spirit are our friends still, and the companions of 
our daily life, and the sharers of our experiences of joy 
and sorrow. In this thought of the other world, and 
its relations to our own, I find constant comfort. And 
it is one for which I find warrant sufficient in Scripture 
to justify my bolding it as a vital faith. 

Yours sincerely, 
LAICvs. 





A NEW PALMETTO LEAF. 
By Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


si OU can't judge of Florida till you have 

seen Tallahassee,” a friend has long been say- 
ing to us. Tallahassee means West Florida—the region 
between the Suanee riverand Apalachicola bay. And 
certainly there is a difference. 

But the fact is that the great broad St. John’s river 
with its ready made watery high road of travel, has 
drawn the whole forty thousand who travel to East 
Florida, It was so easy to get intoasteamer at Savan- 
nah that would take you in one voyage and without 
change to Jacksonville, Mandarin, Hibernia, Magnolia, 
Green Cove Springs and Pilatka, that the whole 
stream of travel has found this way; and the greater 
part of tourists and residents who have bought winter 
homes know no other Florida than East Florida. 
Hence the general concessions that Florida is a flat 
country with a soil of white sand, and various other 
impressions, all of which are true of East Florida 
only. 

But the fact is that beside the great ease and conve- 
nience of the water travel through the St. John’s, West 
Florida has been shut out of the knowledge of tourists 
by most uncomfortable and disagreeable railroad ar- 
rangements, that seem as if they bad been intended 
expressly to keep people from going there. Hence, 
while East Florida has been looking up in a wonderful 
manner, while real-estate in the neighborhood of Jack- 
sonville and Pilatka has risen two or three prices, 
West Florida has remained almost stationary. But re- 
cently a series of excursions has been projected to 
take tourists from Jacksonville to Tallahassee, and we 
have gone with the multitude. 

The region about Tallahassee, to the eye of a New 
Englander, has many points fairer and more home-like 
and familiar than any Southern country we have yet 
seen. It isa fine rolling country with high green hills 
and deep valleys, and beautiful clear lakes, suggesting 
in some faint degree that part of Berkshire County in 
Massachusetts where the undulations of the land first 
commence. Berkshire County without its winter would 
certainly be paradise enough for almost any man or 
woman, and this is something like it. The soil as a 
general thing is strong and rich. We give the opinion 
of an experienced Northern agriculturalist by whose 
side we rode up and down these hills and valleys. 
“Clay, well mixed with sand and disintegrated lime- 
stone,”’ he soliloquised, ‘* such a soil might grow almost 
anything.” 

It is not a region for tropical fruit-growing. The 
wild orange is not native to this region, and there are 
few cultivated orange groves. The uncertainty which 
attends their culture, owing to occasional frosts, ren- 
ders it unsafe toinvest in them other than for purposes 
of pleasure, as we grow tender fruits at the North. 
There are large old orange trees of forty years standing 
in that vicinity, but their number is not great, and 
they have been much put back and damaged by frosts 
four or five years ago. 

But this fine strong soil is exactly adapted to profit- 
able farming. Corn, cotton, sugat, and all the vegeta- 
bles that we are familiar with at the North could be 
raised. What is more to the purpose, our agricultural 
friend pronounced it to be land that promises a wheat 
crop as fine and abundant as that of Georgia. Add to 
this that it is land where growth goes on all winter, 
and what more could mortal ask? This fine land is 
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row in the market so cheap that the opportunity for 
investment should not be neglected. 

In regard to society, Tallahassee and the region 
round furnishes many inducements. The large plan- 
tations about there were held in many instances by 
men of good sense and liberal views, Who saw the wis- 
dom and propriety of making the best of the situation 
which the fortunes of war forced upon them. One 
planter, who had employed six hundred slaves when 
the emancipation proclamation was issued, called to- 
gether his hands, and read and explained it to them. 
* Boys,” he said, “ this means that you are all as free 
a3 Iam, and can go when you like, but those that like 
to engage to work for me for fair wages I will keep” 
—and the most of them remained. 

But these planters are satisfied that the new order of 
things requires new arrangements. Instead of owning 
farms of thousands of acres, they are desirous of divid- 
ing into smaller farms and adopting more useful modes 
of culture. Farmers coming among them would re- 
ceive every encouragement. The land would be fur- 
nished to them cheap, or every aid that the older set- 
tlers could give in enabling them to adapt themselves 
to the new conditions of life at the South would be 
cheerfully furnished. 

In fact, the whole object of these excursion parties has 
been to give to the Tallahassee people an opportunity 
of expressing their friendly and hospitable sentiments 
toward strangers from the North. 

The arrival of our excursion party at Tallahassee 
seemed to be a signal for all sorts of hospitable atten- 
tions. The flower-gardens of Tallahassee have long 
been celebrated through the State, and the first morn- 
ing after our arrival was devoted to the visiting of 
gardens. In every case they were thrown open to our 
inspection in the kindest manner, the owners coming 
out and offering to cut roses and lilies or other floral 
treasures for us. Tallahassee ought to be called pre- 
eminently the city of roses. We have seen fine rose- 
bushes before, but here the rose becomes a tree as large 
as the lilac-tree in our door-yards, and is covered with 
an abundance of such splendid roses as are seldom 
seen. A tree of Marshal Niel, Cloth of Gold, La Marque, 
or Solfaterre isa splendid sight. There was one rose, of 
which we examined two trees in one yard, which was 
so singularly beautiful that we should like to know 
the name of it. It was large and very double; the 
outside leaves were of a shade of the blackest crimson, 
the next layer were lighter crimson, the next fine rose- 
color, which gradually grew lighter and lighter till 
the center of the rose was a clear white. One agri- 
cultural friend told us that the soil of Tallahassee was 
of the precise mixture and composition adapted to the 
growing of this queenly flower, and thus its wonderful 
perfection there is accounted for. Our days at Talla- 
hassee seem a vision of roses. At every garden we en- 
tered our hands were filled with buds and roses of the 
rarest and most perfect kind. We returned to the 
hotel to find bouquets equally choice had been sent in. 
Almost every caller and visitor (and there were con- 
stant and most agreeable visitors) brought new roses, 
and in the evening reception given by the citizens to 
the excursionists there was a bewildering succession 
of bouquets of the rarest and most perfect flowers. 
This reception was given as an especial act of hospi- 
tality on the part of the city. The large, new, tasteful 
hall was beautifully adorned with greens and flowers, 
so as to look like a perfect bower, and ** Welcome” in 
large gilded letters was the inscription that met the eye 
onentering. Thereisa very beautiful evergreen called 
the bamboo vine, of which the green trimmings are 
made and the wild double multiflora rose from the 
woods formed long garlands with it. Agreeable, cul- 
tivated people and numbers of pretty young girls con- 
spired to give us agreeable impressions of the society. 
All sorts of kind hospitalities were pressed upon us, 
and our time to dinner and tea was bespoken for a day 
or two ahead could we only have remained. In the 
course of the evening reciprocal speeches of welcome 
on the one side and of thanks and acknowledgment on 
the other were exchanged between the citizens of Tal- 
lahassee and spokesmen appointed by our party; and 
when the older people had retired at canonical hours, 
the younger ones danced till midnight. 

The next day a pic-nic to Wakullah Spring was to 
have come off, but an unfortunate storm prevented, 
and the weather set in so cold that, having started 
with only thin dresses and hot weather appointments 
generally, we had to hasten back, leaving unfulfilled 
hosts of agreeable engagements that would have still 
further perfected our acquaintance with the hospita- 
ble people of Tallahassee. 

Before we went, however, we were assembled on the 
the State-house steps of Tallahassee, Northerners and 
Southerners, and a photographer took a picture of the 
group as are presentation of the South receiving the 
North and giving the right hand of fellowship. Let it 
stand for a memorial. In old times people put up a 
heap of stones as a witness, and people ate together on 
it. In our day we all go and are photographed to- 
gether. 

Why should we not be friends? What earthly inter- 
est have we now to separate us? The interest of every 
new settler in Florida must henceforth be that of every 
old settler; we are helpers one of another. Let there 
be no strife except who shall raise the finest roses, and 
there we think for some time to come the people of 
Tallahassee will bear the palm. 


P. S.—Even a Palmetto Leaf is not complete without 





its P.S. Wewere happy to hear that a movement has 
been set on foot for a large and elegant hotel for win- 
ter boarders in Tallahassee. It is hoped it will be ready 
by next winter. 





THE MYSTERY. 
By Mary E. BRADLEY. 


SHIP sailed once across the sea 
When summer suns shone brightly ; 
The wind blew fair, the wind blew free, 
She skimmed the waters lightly, 
And not a shadow in the sky 
Gave warning of a danger nigh. 


For many a day she sailed apace 

With favoring wind and weather; 
The captain wore a smiling face, 

The seamen sang together ; 
With happy looks and hopeful speech 
Tho passengers spoke each to each. 


And all grew gladder day by day 
As on the good ship bore them: 
The peril lying in their way, 
The woe that went before them, 
No heart conceived—no eye, compelled 
By any haunting fear, beheld. 


God’s ways are dark to human eyes, 
And strange his visitations; 

We seo and hear, in dumb surprise ; 
And men of all the nations 

Haye sought, but ever sought in vain, 

His mighty reasons to explain. 


Ono dies—because it ts God’s will— 
But why, or whero he gocth, 
Or why another lingers still, 
No living creature knoweth. 
There is no voico from sea or land 
That we can hear and understand. 


And why tho ship that braved the shock 
Of billows in mid-ocean 
Should founder on a hidden rock 
Amid the sad commotion 
Of shricks and groans, and frantic prayer 
That rang upon the empty air,— 


When, had He willed it, one day more 
(One little night and morrow }) 

Had brought them safely to the shore 
And spared the wide-spread sorrow,— 

What man can answer more than this, 

That nought He does is done amiss? 


We have to bow beneath His rod 
Who spares not for our crying— 
Be still, and know that I am God, 
His sternly-prompt replying. 
Ah! God our Father, can it bo 
That this is all we hear from thee? 


Not so, for to our sore distress 
This tender message hastens: 

He wiil not leave you comfortless, 
And whom He loves He chastens. 

Whatever mortal woo betide, 
With this we should be satisfied, 


His ways are past our finding out; 
No passionate resistance, 
No questioning or angry doubt, 
Can ever bridge the distance, 
Or pierce the darkly-woven screen 
Our narrow thoughts and His between. 


But whom He loves may well consent 
To bear His love's expression, 

To wait His will, and be content 
With holding in possession, 

Though yet he may not use, the key 

That shall unlock all mystery. 


And whom he loves—O Christ, thy death 
That wrought such expiation 

Gavo every soul with human breath 
The right to this relation. 

Let us endure unto the end, 

And some day we shall comprehend. 








THE TEST OF CHRISTIANITY. 


By Frank GILBERT. 


CIENCE is a newbirth. The arts and philos- 
ophy areold. Phidiasand Plato stand unrivalled, 
at least unsurpassed. The world long since despaired of 
reaching higher planes in the esthetic and the ethical. 
But the school-boy and the patrons of our circulating 
libraries know more about the sciences than the sagest 
of the old sages knew. And we have only made a be- 
ginning. The known is the merest trifle to the un- 
known, or even to the ultimately knowable. It is 
none the less true that there are marked traces of 
what might fitly be called science gone to seed. It is 
the fashion of the period to consider everything from 
a scientific standpoint, forgetting the limits of the 
scientific methods. 

Augustus Blauvelt furnishes a striking illustration 
of this in his discussion of the resurrection of Christ in 
the Scribner for April. He evidently accepts as fair 
the religious touchstone of Huxley, who somewhere 
has said that “if any one is able to make good the 
assertion that his theology rests upon valid evidence 
and sound reasoning, then it appears to me that such 
theology must take its place as a part of science.” 
The error seems to be in the assumption that religion 
is a part of svience, or else a humbug. Accordingly, 
Mr. Blauvelt undertakes to prove that the resurrec- 
tion of Christ is as indubitable as the law of gravita- 
tion, or any other established principle of science. 





Herein he attempts the impossible. No historical fact 
can rest upon as axiomatic a basis as that whereon 
every fact of science rests, and that because it is his- 
torical. We all say Columbus discovered America. 
No character stands out upon the tablets cf history iu 
sharper, clearer, and more individual outline than the 
great Genoese. Yet we must all accept that fact wpon 
the authority of others. By no possible means can 
one project himself into the fifteenth century and see 
Columbus. For ever and for ever belief in his exist- 
ence and achievement must rest on faith in the credi- 
bility of authorities. But if one doubts the law of 
gravitation he can take a leap from an elevation, or 
by study and experiment walk the path trod by New- 
ton. In the same way the whole round of scientific 
knowledge can be put to the complete test. The 
heights of astronomy and the depths of geology all say 
to the skeptic what Jesus said to Thomas, “ Reach 
hither thy finger, and behold my hands; and reach 
hither thy hand and thrust it into my side; and be not 
faithless, but believing.’”’ From the very nature of the 
case history, whether sacred or secular, offers no such 
absolute test. Kepler exclaimed, “I think thy 
thoughts after thee, O God!” and the astronomer of 
to-day can retrace every step taken by Kepler, and 
go quite beyond that pioneer. We do not believe the 
earth is round because credible witnesses tell us so, 
but because the same proofs which have convinced 
others of it are open to us in all their directness. If 
the whole world would say the earth was flat one 
could convince himself to the contrary. In thedomain 
of history the sources of original information are 
wholly wanting, in the rich, fresh sense in which they 
are inseparable from science. The reason is that a law 
or fact of nature is deathless. No iota of the evidence 
has disappeared, but rather increased in distinctness. 
There was a time when the resurrection of Christ was 
equally demonstrable; but with the ascension that 
time passed, never to return on earth. 

Science, thus, has an advantage over history, and, 
per consequence, over the historical feature of the- 
ology. But religion is not merely or mainly a history. 
On the contrary, it is thoroughly alive with a princi- 
ple which is quite independent of historical authori- 


| ties. The mere assent to a proposition of history is not 


of value te the soul. Christ must be an inner con- 
sciousness, an actual helper, or belief in him is an 
empty abstraction. In fine, one must, through the 
conscious answer of prayer, have a personal experience 
of religion, or he is not religious. He must have a liv- 
ing Christ, or no Christ at all. That kind of evidence 
cannot be taken at second hand, nor is it communica- 
ble. It rests upon the sense of spiritual touch. 

Right here the school of theologians to which Au- 
gustus Blauvelt belongs make their great mistake. 
They betray a weakness, and well they may, for their 
position is untenable. They assume that the historical 
elemeut of Christianity has a self-sustaining power 
comparablé to that which hedges about the facts of 
science, and overlook the evidence which can be veri- 
fied. The proper test of Christ is, and ever must be, 
the real test of the Christian religion. Each must 
apply it for and to himeelf, and rest his belief upon 
the result. The Bible invites to that test, and admits 
of no other as absolute and perfectly satisfactory. 





THE DIFFERENCE. 
By Joun S. C. ABBort. 

oe travelers are ona bleak plain. The night is 

dark with fierce wind and flooding rain. They are 
both drenched to the skin. Toiling through the gloom 
and the mire, they breast the gale numbed with cold, 
and almost ready to perish with fatigue. The storm 
beats alike upon them both. Both alike experience 
its fury. 

But one of these benighted travelers sees in the dis- 
tance the light of his home. It tells him that the 
hearth-fire is burning brightly, that the tea-table 
with the warm repast is spread, that slippers are on 
the rug, and that fresh garments are hung before the 
fire to be exchanged for his dripping clothes. And more 
than all the rest, it assures him that wife and child, 
with love-beaming smiles, are waiting to greet him. 

As the ligl§ of his much-loved home beams through 
the storm upon his eye, thus revealing to him the bliss 
to which in one short hour he will be introduced, be 
wraps his cloak around him and tramps bravely on, 
through sleet and gloom, and wind and rain, singing 
merrily, for his heart is joyous, 


“There is no paradise like home, sweet home.” 


But the other benighted wanderer, on the same plain, 
exposed to the same storm and cold, is a houseless, 
homeless vagrant. There is no fireside for him—no ta- 
ble spread with luxuries to appease the hunger which 
is gnawing at his vitals—there is no wife with her 
smiles, no child with its greetings, waiting to welcome 
him. The gloom of the tempestuous night is rendered 
more dark and chill by the gloom which settles down 
upon his soul. 

He must seek shelter in some shed or barn, or throw 
himself upon the frozen ground, beneath some drip- 
ping shrub, and there in vain seek sleep, while the 
wailings of the storm mock his misery. 

So it is in the toilsome, tempest-swept journey of life. 
The Christian and the worldling, on the journey, are 
alike overtaken by darkness and the storm. They both 
encounter its unmitigated fury. It beats upon the head 
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of one as pitilessly as upon that of the other. Alike |< 
they are chilled, drenched, exhausted. 

The spirit of unbelief says, ‘‘ What is religion good 
for, then? It does not rescue one from life’s troubles.” 

But the Christian sees in the distance the illuminated 
windows of his father’s house. He knows the greeting 
which awaits him there—the bliss, perfect and eternal, 
which he shall soon attain. This gives strength to his 
fainting heart. Bravely he can bear whatever the 
toil or peril of the pilgrimage. 

But for the worldling, in the hour of trial, what is 
there? Nothing! When the shadowy peace the world 
gives, the peace of youth, health, prosperity, is taken 
away, there is nothing left. There is naught but weep- 
ing, wailing, and the blackness of despair. 


Pale 
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TUE AIM OF PAUL'S MINISTRY. 


CANNOT trace in the Apostle Paul's writings 
the slightest effect of his visit among the Greeks. 
He does not seem to have seen, or if he saw he does 
not seem to have felt, of if he felt he felt only glané- 
ingly and superticially, the physical and visible beauty 
which was developed among the Greek people. 
Whether it was because the stock to which he belong- 
ed had no education in the science of the beauty (they 
were not a building people, nora painting people, nor, 
in general, a structural people), or whether it was be- 
cause all their sense of beauty was drawn up into their 
moral nature, so that what was beauty to them was 
beauty of character, as it is called, or beauty of holiness, 
as it isexpressed, cannot be precisely said, although the 
latter is the view I rather incline to, but, with the ex- 
ception of some general allusions there is very little 
evidence that the Apostle took much from the Greeks. 
He spoke of their games, of their races, of their strifes, 
and so on; but there is one figure that he employs 
which I shall use by way of introducing this lecture, 
and which is found in the third chapter of his first let- 
ter to the Corinthian church. He speaks of the disci- 
ples as being God’s building; and he speaks of himself 
as being the architect who had helped build it—as the 
master-builder; he declares that he had sketched out 
the foundation plan, and that whoever came after 
him must build according to that plan, which consist- 
ed in delineating the qualities of the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He was that foundation-plan, or ground-sketch on 
which men were to build. And what were they to 
build? A church? No, each individual man was to 
build a character. 

Paul, then, had a definite conception, himself, of what 
be was about; and he left also to those who should 
come after him, under his influence, this suggestion: 
that they were not to work at hap-hazard. Their 
business was to create new men on this foundation or 
ground-plan of Jesus Christ which he had sketched 
out. He had an aim. 

Every man that goes into the ministry should have 
an aim, understanding with himself definitely and ac- 
curately, as far as may be, what he shall drive at. It 
is not simply that you shall perform your routine 
duties abstractly or ecclesiastically: you will do that 
of vourse, but it is only a means to an end; or, if it be 
not, itis machinery, and unworthy of your manhood. 
It is not enough that you should get together iu desti- 
tute places large congregations, or that in places where 
congregations are organized you should perform the 
regular parochial duties; for these things, too, are 
merely instrumental. They are measures adopted 
with reference to results. There must be something 
a@ great deal deeper. 

THE’ PERFECTION OF HUMAN CHARACTER. 

On what plan, then, must a man proceed in his 
ministry? 

This brings me back to the last topic which we had 
under consideration, and which I had not time to dis- 
cuss except in a very brief and superficial manner. 
In my last talk with you, I was on the question 
of Sanctification, or the final form of the Christian 
character which it is your object to produce, and to- 
ward which all your ministry must lead up. Let me 
say that I look upon this subject as transcending in 
importance any other which I have brought before 
you. It is that which God meant when he revealed 
himself in Christ Jesus. It is that which he has meant 
in the long course of that providence by which he has 
sought to shape this inchoate race into symmetry, and 
beauty, and divinity. It is, therefore, the object of 
the divine scheme; and you, as workers together with 
God will find the supreme end of your ministry in 
this: the petfection of human character according to 
the design of God, and according to the pattern of 
that design which is manifested to us in the life and 
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character of the Lord Jesus Christ. I regard this sub- 
oct as all-imrortant, not simply on accovnt of the life 
of the individual who ig concerned in it—though that 
is immeasurably important; but because I feel that 
religion in our age is in danger, 00 the one hand, of 
becoming a mere enthusiasm—haply ? superstition ; ; 
and, on the other hand, of becoming a cold ana yolite 
naturalism; and because, escaping either of ue, it 
threatens to be theoretic, technic, ecclesiastic, pedan- 
tic—in short, Pharasaic. 

So then there is, and there must be, a conception of 
Christian character which shall go deeper; and with 
that Christian character before us, it seems to me we 
shall not only renew the power of the ministry, but 
meet all those tendencies which exist and are gather- 
ing their forces to produce unreligion, if not irreligion. 

You must needs make the Christian man something 
more real and noble than the outside world have been 
accustomed to regard him, and with the power of 
love, with the force that lies in being, with the irre- 
sistibleness that exists in moral qualities, I would gain 
victories, and reassert the place of the church and the 
foremost office of the Christian ministry. 

THE TRUE NATURE OF MAN. 

For, just now we are shaking in the wind; and the 
Archbishop of Canterbury is not, on the whole, to-day 
regarded by thinking men in England asso noble atype 
of manhood as Mr. Tyndall or Herbert Spencer. There 
is a popular feeling setting in, more and more, that we 
are to look for our best types of character, not in the 
church and her offices, but in the schools of science 
and of philosophy; and though this may not be a new 
thing, it is a thing whose force is more visible to-day, 
and whose influence shadows us more, than at any 
other period of our lives. Men are going back from 
religion, as something artificial, to nature, as a truer 
and a safer ground. 

Now, what is Nature? We use this word carelessly, 
as signifying the great material world outside of oui- 
selves. When it is applied to man we often signify by 
it simply his primitive condition. When used in re- 
gard to the individual, it signifies that which he is at 
his birth—his untaught, untrained self—his primary 
status in this world before he has developed anything. 

Now, I protest against this use of the word nature. 
Man is not by nature what he is when he begins. In 
the whole realm of the world outside, that lives in the 
vegetable kingdom and in the animal kingdom, we do 
not reason so. We do not consider that to be the na- 
ture of a plant which you find when it sprouts. We 
wait until every seed has brought forth the fullness of 
what is init, and that we call its “‘nature.”” We look not 
in the acorn to know the nature of the oak, but in the 
tree a hundred years grown. We look notin the wild 
rice of the wilderness to see what the nature of the grain 
is, but in rice that has been cultivated and perfected. 
For the nature of cereals we look not at them, small 
and shriveled where no hand hath reared them; but 
we look at them where by the skill of man they have 
been enabled to develop themselves to the uttermost 
bounds and limits. We do not look at the lion’s cub, 
blind and sucking its dam, and call that alion. We 
wait until it is clothed with power,—then we see the 
lion and the lion’s nature. We do not look at the poor 
unfledged and callow eaglet, opening its mouth and 
receiving food from the parent bird, and call that an 
eagle. Itis only when he lifts himself up with power 
of wing and reach of vision that we call him the 
king of birds. His nature is not at its puling begin- 
nings, but the other end. 

And why should we take the human race at their 
seed-end, and call that a man’s nature which he is at 
the outset, when he is raw and undeveloped, instead 
of calling that his nature which he is when he is ripen- 
ed and unfolded, and which the mind of God had in 
view when he created him? 

So, then, man’s nature does not lie where he began, 
but the other way. It is that which he may become. 
Man’s true nature is that which he is when, under right 
conditions, under proper culture, and under the stim- 
ulating influence of the divine Soul, he has been car- 
ried on in development, in harmonization, to per- 
fectness. What a man reaches when he is harmonized 
with himself and with God—that is his nature. 

OBJECT OF THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


I have made these remarks in order to say that relig- 
ion is natural to man—not artificial; and that our 
business is to bring men up to their nature. To every 
scientist, to every philosopher, to every cold, rea- 
soning man who looks at the instruments of the 
church, at its economy, at its external clothing as it 
were, and calls these religion, I say that what J mean 
by religion is that which a man is brought to by divine 
guidance, when everything in him is in its normal con- 
dition and ultimate strength. And it is to this that you 
are to bring men. Bringing them to this is the real ob- 
ject of our ministry. We are not to start them, to dis- 
quiet them, to get them into the church, and then to 
neglect them. We are notsimply to make them happy, 
or to make them do some good: weare to labor to bring 
them to thestature of the fullness of manhood in Christ 
Jesus. That is the supreme end of the Christian min- 
istry. 

NEED FOR HUMAN EDUCATION, 

When animals are born, there are but three letters 
to the alphabet of their faculties, as it were—A, B, C; 
but when men are born there are twenty-six or more 
letters to the alphabet of their faculties. Take a lion, 
for instance. There can be only six permutations of 











his three letters; and the lion soon goes through them 
all, and grows up to his full self,—and he does it with- 
out a schoolmaster. But no man grows up to his full 
self without a schoolmaster. The ages have to wait for 
men. The beginnings of the human race are unsus- 
ceptible to the full development of human character. 
That isa thing so large and so glorious that it takes 

not simply the limit of one man’s life, but ages to qe- 
wee ity ap it goes on becoming 1 arger and larger in 


every generation ; and the world will come to its full 
power and supreme glory only when the ultimate con- 
ditions of human character are reached, which are so 
complex because man is so rich in his endowments; 
because there are so many organ-stops in him; because 
there are so many alphabetic initials, making as many 
variations in his experience as the letters of our lan- 
guage make words in literature. It is a large and a 
long work, to bring to perfection that which God meant 
in man, and which ought to be expressed by the word 
Nature. When aman is developed up to his true na- 
ture, the reason, every part of it, must be brought to 
its full; the moral sentiments, each one of them, must 
be brought to their full; the social faculties must be 
brought to their full; every part of the mind must be 
brought to its full; and each must learn itsrdle. Con- 
sider how many faculties there are which go to consti- 
tute the reason; and consider that each one has to 
learn not only its own trade, but has to keep good 
neighborhood with corresponding faculties. Consider 
how many sentiments there are in a man’s moral na- 
ture; and consider that each one of these has not only 
to learn to perform the functions of its own sphere 
with full power, but that it also has to co-operate with 
the others. Consider that every part is to grow strong, 
and is also to grow concordantly with the rest, , 

There is this necessity of education or development 
in each man’s natural state—not the state in which he 
is born, but that state for which he was born, and 
to which he is to come by the gradual birth of four 
score years or more; and your business, as an  edu- 

cator, is to bring him to that. saa ribleadd 

LOVE, THE ONLY PRACTICAL SOUIL-CENTER. 

This view gives an immense leverage. I speak 
not altogether without experience. I have a con- 
gregation which is filled with young scientists. I 
know their doubts. I am acquainted with their dif- 
ficulties. I have for years been seeking to find out 
the way of presenting to them the truth as it is in 
Christ. I have been endeavoring to preach the Gos- 
pel to men who have been imbued with the spirit 
of the modern schools, in such a way that it should 
meet their moral convictions. I have studied to im- 
press men with the feeling that religion means that 
final form of development which consists in the 
perfect barmonization and strengthening of their 
powers around about a common center of the soul, 
under the divine inspiration. I have sought to lead 
them to recognize that religion presents a philosoph- 
ical conception which is not in disagreement with the 
tendencies of the present day—which harmonizes with 
them. It has been my endeavor thus to gain the ear 
of men who were likely to be alicnated from mere sec- 
tarian views which embrace philosophical formulas 
that are antiquated or run out. 

This harmonization of all the faculties of the soul 
can only take place around the true center. There is 
but one center around about which youcan barmonize 
& man’s faculties so that the reason will submit to its 
mastership; so that the moral sentiments will do obei- 
sance to it; so that the social elements will admit that 
it is sovereign; so that all the appetites and passions 
will yield allegiance to it; so that every bodily force 
will willingly submit to its control; and that center is 
Love. 

For instance, take reason as a center and attempt 
to harmonize the whole character about that. In 
the first place, the reason of man is but compara- 
tively speaking a guide. Make it free as you please, 
and let it be fruitful as may be, searching every whith- 
er; but alone it can never become a center around 
which the powers of a man will all move obediently 
and harmoniously. And that experience has shown, 
thousauds and tens of thousands of times. More than 
that, reason can never interpret toa man that which 
is his truest manhood. Reason itself is the instrument 
of all the rest of the mind; and the man lies under it, 
behind it and around it. Just as the ocean lies under- 
neath the ship, so the great motive-power of man, his 
heart and soul, lies underneath the reason. Reason 
never can express a feeling. It expresses ideas and 
their relationships; but the interpretation of emotion 
by ideas, the intellectual conception of a feeling, is 
simply impossible. Still less can the force of feeling 
be controlled by ideas. If a man undertakes to make 
himself a Christian by standing on a center of rea- 
sopableness, and doing whatever he sees to be right, 
he must ask leave of bis temper. There are thousands 
of men who know that it is reasonable not to be ex- 
cited; but if, as they step out of doors, they meet a 
man that owes them money, and who says to them, 
“ Get itif you can; you can’t collect a cent,” how they 
fly off from the beautiful center of reason! It has ro 
control over passion and appetite. 

You may throw as many icicles into the fire as you 
please, but icicles won't put out fire. Ice must be 
liquefied before it can be of any use for such a pur- 
pose. And so reason is incapable of extinguishing the 
elements of evil which exist in men. It sets about 
controlling the other faculties of the mind; and the 
moment its attention is withdrawn from them they 
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are like school-boys that laugh and play when the 
master is out; and when it comes back it is quite sur- 
prised at the disorder which prevails in the school of 
the soul. They won’t mind it. 

OTHER FACULTIES TESTED. 

A man loves money better than anything else in 
the world; he sees how his life is deranged by his 
avarice, and he tries to persuade himself that it is 
right to devote himself to its accumulation. Te 
says, “‘I take a great deal of enjoyment in collecting 
my rents, and, right or wrong, I am going to have 
money.” The reason protests against this; but avarice 
laughs and has its own way, in spite of reason. 

A man is told how foolish pride is; how much mis- 
ery it brings him; how much unhappiness it causes 
other men; what a stirrer up of trouble, and what a 
producer of pain itis. The reason is convinced; and 
says to pride, ‘You must humble yourself, Mischief- 
maker Pride;’’ but a sparrow might as well say to 
Mont Blanc, ‘Come down and play with me in the 
valley.” It will not come down; and no more will 
pride humble itself in obedience to the command of 
reason. 

Take another element around about which character 
is formed as a controlling power. Next to reason men 
center their life on the will. Gentlemen, do youknow 
what the will is? I know what it is in its concrete 
form; but in its philosophy, in its faculty, what is it? 
You cannot give a definition of it. We all think that 
it is a directive force, and that is all. It does not gen- 
erate feeling nor thought, it simply gives direction to 
something which existed beforehand. It cannot, there- 
fore, be acenter. It controls; but it only controls el- 
ements which have been developed for it to control. 
Any amount of effort has been put forth to make it a 
center; but see with what result. For instance, Pro- 
fessor Finney has made the will the grand center- 
point of departure from selfish life to holy life. Aman 
resolves, ‘‘ By the grace of God, from this hour I will 
attempt to live as a Christian, and all my life shall flow 
in that direction.’ That is right, instrumentally; but 
men of strong understanding go on all their life long 
vainly attempting to build up Christian character on 
that doctrine. There is a latent doctrine, or an overt 
one, more or less concerned in it; but their character 
is formed on the will-power, as it is called; or it is 
the result of a series of determinations. And what 
do you make of them? Keen, active, executive, exter- 
nal men; but seldom men sweet, kindly, or full-souled. 
The crystallizing force isin the wrong place in such 
bnatures. 

Another class of men attempt to subdue the whole 
nature around about veneration as a central point; 
the sense of the magnitude, of the sublimity, of the 
authority and of the grandeur of God. To veneration 
men are taught toattempt to submit everything which 
they have in them. You cannot make arich nature 
in that way. It is not simply having a sense of no- 
bility, and certainly it is not having an awful fear of 
what is noble, that is going to make one’s nature rich. 

There are two elements in religion. One is the re- 
strictive element; and that is to be strong in propor- 
tion as men are nearly allied to their animal condi- 
tions. Not todo wrong is the lowest element of piety ; 
but thousands of persons never reach any higher than 
that. Not to do wrong is their charter; and venera- 
tion, though it adds color to a character under certain 
circumstances, is, as a controlling center, substantially 
negative. It holds men back, restrains them, out- 
wardly, from disobedience or neglect; but restraining 
evil is the lowest form and type of influence. It is 
essentially allied to the animal condition. 

The fruit of the Spirit is not negative, but positive. 
It is zeal in love; it is humility; it is mind-influence; 
it is disinterestedness; it is activity in doing good. As 
you rise from the animal toward the higher forms of 
men, the natures that are developed must be positive, 
and not negative. A man may havea garden with not 
a single bit of purslane in it from one end to the other; 
with not a single Canada thistle in it; with nota pig- 
weed in it; with not a particle of dock in it; with not 
one single weed in it. A man may have a garden with- 
out one bad thing in it,—and without a good thing in it 
either, not a flower nor a fruit. 

Now, to get your weeds out of the way is all right; 
but the weeds are to be got out in order that the 
ground may be occupied by positive blossoms and 
fruit. Not doing wrong is right; but it is a lower 
right. It is simply keeping under the weeds, as it 
were, of a man’s disposition, while the real thing which 
&@ man should seek to do should be to produce positive 
virtues. But veneration does not produce these; and 
therefore it is not, when the soul moves in complex 
ways, fitted to be the master. It cannot drive the soul 
when its different faculties are all abroad, and are var- 
iously engaged. It takes another charioteer. 

So neither can you center the character around about 
ideality—the artist-feeling—the taste feeling—the sense 
of beauty and propriety. At certain stages of civiliza- 
tion meu naturally make that preéminent; and, as I 
have said, it may become a powerful auxiliary to the 
spiritual emotions, to a much larger extent than it is; 
but as a master-center, as a sovereign in the soul, it is 
feeble. As a restrainer, as a harmonizer, as a guide 
and governor it is a power indeed. 

And that which is true of beauty is just as true of 
conscience. Gentlemen, we heara great deal said about 
conscience; we hear a great deal said about the lack of 
conscience; and I believe that the foundations of char- 
acter ought to be laid on conscience. just as the parlor 





and the nursery ought to be laid on oak sills; but I 
should as soon think of bringing up my children on 
planks and timbers in the parlor and nursery, laying 
their bare limbs down on these hard timbers and 
planks, as to attempt to inake a rich, sweet, lovely and 
lustrous character simply on conscience, which is, in 
its essential nature, cold, hard, condemnatory, and 
which comes into alliance with the malign passions 
much more naturally than with the benign elements. 
Its chemical affinities are with the bottom, and not 
often with the top. At any rate, they have, by prac- 
tice and habit, been made to ally themselves very 
much with the lower qualities of the mind. The soul 
will not own conscience as its master. 

Neither will fear or superstition do to be made the 
center about which to harmonize all the faculties of a 
man’s soul. There is but one real center. 

THE PAULINE CONCEPTION. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of men and of angels 
(Though I speak Syriac, and Hebrew, and Greek, and Latin, 
yes, and the language of angels—I think I see that in the 
text] and have not love, I am as sounding brass, or a tinkling 
cymbal.”’ 

If he had lived in our day, he would have said a base 
drum, which is very empty and very noisy. 

“And though I have the gift of prophecy [aptitude of speech 
as well as foresight and disclosure], and understand all mys- 
teries, and all knowledge, and though I have all faith so that 
I could remove mountains, and have not love, Iam nothing ; 
and though I bestow all my goods to feed the poor, [though 
Iam unboundedly generous—generosity being the sensibility 
of kindness when the object of suffering is visible to our 
senses; and liberality being the sense of kindness when the 
object of suffering is invisible; one having the elements of 
faith in it, and the other one sensuous elements,] and though 
I give my body to be burned, [in my zeal and fierce addic- 
tion to my own views,] and have not love, I am nothing. 
Love suffereth long, and is kind; love envieth not; love 
vaunteth not itself, is not puffed up, doth not behave itself 
unseemly, seeketh not her own, is not easily provoked, 
thinketh no evil; rejoiceth not in iniquity, but rejoiceth in 
the truth; beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all 
things, endureth all things. Love never faileth.” 

What a fruit tree it is that bears all this fruit! What 
is the soul, that it can bring forth such things as are 
enumerated here? We are coming to the center ac- 
cording to the Pauline conception, which has love in it 
as the essential element. And see, when he comes to 
that how regnant he makes it. See how it has in it the 
prolificness of the omniscient, omnipresent, omnipo- 
tent God. It ‘never faileth.’’ It hasin it immortality. 
Every thing else is relative to it. 

* But whether there be prophecies, they [belonging to this 
particular sphere—belonging to time and circumstance] shall 
fail; whether there be tongues, they shall cease; [all lan- 
guages end with this world ;] whether there be knowledge, it 
shall vanish away. [All knowledge here is relative, suggestive, 
fugitive, and will perish. When you rise to see what is in the 
universal realm, all that you see here will seem like fieeting 
clouds and films.] 

“For we know in part, [This was said by a man who had 
been in the seventh heaven.] and we prophesy in part.’’ [Now 
Paul never would do for a theologian, acknowledging, as he 
did, that he knew only in fragments.) But when that which 
is perfect is come, [when the full disclosure of men’s man- 
hood is made; when men have been educated on the earth, 
and have passed through the drill of life, and have gone 
through the battle, and won, and have ripened the Spirit of 
God in themselves, and have been lifted up out of limitations 
and hindrances] then that which is in part shall be done 
away.” 

Well, Paul, what then, about that other state? If all 
that is so glorious and grand in this life is as nothing; 
if you say of that state, ‘Ah! I do not know any more 
about that than I knew about manhood when I was a 
child;” if you say, “* When I wasa child, I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a child; but 
when I became a man I put away childish things,” 
and that is your representation of our present con- 
dition as compared with our future condition, then 
what must that other state be? 

Now, we are children; and the inspired Pauline idea 
of heaven is, that our conception of it is as far from 
the glory of the reality, as the visions of a child are 
from the experience of his full manhood. He says, 
“ Now we see through a glass, darkly; but then face to 
face: now I know in part [I, the chiefest of the 
apostles, know but in spots and fragments]; but then 
shall I know even as also I am known. 

Very well, then, what part of us will remain? If you 
say that the understanding, the imagination, and all 
the thousand susceptibilities and sympathies of the 
soul are of the earth, earthy, shall we have our identity 
in the other sphere? Shall we know ourselves and 
other men? Yes; for there are certain qualities that 
constitute the great conditions of our personality 
which never perish; which do not change; which 
abide forever. 

“ Now abideth faith, hope, love.” oo 

Faith is that quality of a man’s nature by which he 
comes into the realm of the invisible. Hope is that 
power by which his life goes forward beyond the pre- 
sent sphere, and is ever multiplymg itself. And love 
is greater than either of these. 

WHY PAUL WAS RIGHT. 

Now, look at such an interpretation, at such a char- 
ter of Christian character as that, and tell me if Iam 
not warranted in saying that the only faculty of the 
soul which can be made the center of a man’s character, 
and about which you can rank and harmonize all his 
other faculties, is the faculty of love. Look at it. 
What part of a man is it that refuses to submit to love 
where it exists? 





The reason not only submits to it, but takes wider 
flights and clearer sights when it is in subordination 
to love. In many relations the reason cannot act ex- 
cept under the influence of the spirit of love. 

Let reason undertake to judge hatred, and how im- 
perfect is its judgment! Let reason attempt to adjudi- 
cate in the matter of pride, and how blinded is its 
vision! how awry are its conclusions! how warped 
and partisan are its methods and influences! 

Now, bring love into the soul, with its quietude, with 
its sweetness, with its harmonizing nature, and how 
does reason, like one coming out of a dream, or a fit of 
insanity, see things as they are! and how does it move 
majestically as if it were a very creature of God! 

Bring in veneration as a center, and how many 
powers of the soul are in insurrection! Then bring in 
love, and how everything in the soul is regulated and 
brought into a state of willing allegiance! 

There is nothing in the constitution of man to which 
selfishness yields as it does to love. I do not know of 
anything that is more prettily selfish than a petted girl. 
She is the delight of father and mother. She is beauti- 
ful. She is accomplished. She is universally attrac- 
tive. She is beloved by all who know her; and ina 
thousand little pretty ways she manifests her selfish- 
ness; and everybody tolerates it; and all the neigh- 
bors say, “She is utterly spoiled.” But ere long, in 
the hour of disclosure, she finds her mate; she loves, 
and at once all her faults and failings begin, one after 
another, to dissolve, and go away, like snow in March. 
And, by and by, love watches the cradle. And this 
creature, that father had to serve, and mother had to 
serve, and the servants had to serve, and everybody 
had to serve, and toward whom ran in every stream 
of delight, being now a mother, cares nothing for par- 
ties and visits—cares only to serve that little unrequit- 
ing child. And all night she will give up her sleep that 
she may watch over it if it be sick, and all day she will 
devote herself to it. And she is joyous as a bird as she 
sits and sings to her darling in the cradle. And that 
which wrought so marvelous a change in her was love. 

Now, there is nothing but the elemental power of 
love that can subdue all the other human faculties 
and make them revolve about it. And is not that 
quality, in Jesus Christ, that Paul thought of when he 
said that there was no other controlling power, no 
other master-builder, no other architect, no other 
ground-plan, of the soul, like that which was in 
Christ Jesus, who came to show how he had loved the 
world? The charter of his coming was this: God so 
loved the world that he gave his Son to suffer and die 
forit. Love, that suffers; that bears all things; that 
strengthens weakness; that enlightens darkness; that 
restrains impetuosity ; that humbles pride; that sweet- 
ens eas yea, and acerbity; that takes from men 
all things rifde, and gives them all things refined; that 
God sent into the world in the person of Jesus Christ, 
walking in beauty, and authority, and power—that 
love said to all mankind, “ Lay aside ceremonial sacri- 
fices, and ordinances, and rules, and regulations, and 
conform your lives to this living pattern. Here is 
Godhood, and therefore here is manhood. They are 
one and the same. So, build accordingly.”” And then 
what? Because you are of God, and because like at- 
tracts like, you will come irresistibly into the divine 
communion and into the divine presence. 

THE SUN OF RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

Now, in your ministration you are men-builders, not 
in a general sense alone, but in the sense of the eternal 
structure of character. And here I want to say that 
if any man thinks this kind of character can be built 
without divine influence, I pity his ignorance. There 
are a great many men who say that they have all the 
power they want, and that they do not depend on 
God; but they are men who have not an idea of in- 
ward character, and of the necessity of reconstrue- 
tion, I know whatis in man; I have seenit; I have 
felt it; I have wrestled with it; and if one thing lies 
deeper in my thought and conviction than any other, 
it is this: that without the direct influx, the immediate 
and efficacious agency, of the divine Spirit, it is in 
vain to attempt to reconstruct the character of a 
man, and bring out ia him that manhood which is the 
true nature of mankind. You say, ‘ No,.the family 
helps, and the laws help;’’ but do you not know that 
the well-ordered family is the reflex infiuence of the 
divine mind, and that just and wise laws iu society 
have stored up in them the influence that has come 
from the down-shining of God upon men from gene- 
ration to generation? , 

There is nothing more beautiful in Tyndall's writ- 
ings than where he shows that all forces that are 
working in the world are solar forces. According to 
his theory, it is the sun that has given life to the vast 
trees and plants on the face of the earth. When by 
heat from wood or coal, water is converted into steam, 
the force is a development of that which was stored 
up in the fuei, and which has come to itself in another 
form; and thus it is still the sun that does the work. 
So institutions store up divine influences through 
years; and when they act they are indirect and sec- 
ondary forms of divine influence. 

But the direct influence of the sun—see how it works 
everywhere. Did you ever notice a tree growing 
against a wall? How gently it grows in the sunlight, 
that is so charming, so bland, so sweet! The birds, as 
with glittering wings they fly through the air, rejoice 
in the sunlight. The maiden walks forth from her 
sick chamber, and thanks God for the sunlight. All 
the globe above our heads is a vast goblet, as it were, 
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filled with the wine of sunlight. What is so harmless, 
and swect, aud beautiful as the sunlight? And yet, 
let the sunlight go on working on the willow,—the 
most accommodating of trees, that waves whichever 
way it is coaxed to wave,—and let the tree crowd 
against almost any wall, and it will push it down, 
whether it be of brick or stone. The simple influence 
of the sun in things that have life in them—how 
mighty it is! 

Soul-crowth comes from the influence of the divine 
sun, as really as vegetable growth comes from the influ- 
ence of the visible sun. The growth of the soul comes 
by the shining of the Sun of Righteousness, in whose 
beams there is life and health to every soul that ac- 
cepts it. 

Here, then, we come to a ground which it seems to 
me is common, or may be common, both to those who 
are engaged in church work and those who are en- 
gaged in scientific work. 

There isno doctrine in which men believe more at this 
day than inevolution; development; going on and up; 
greater and greater unfolding. And men talk of going 
from nature toward civilization. But I say that civil- 
ization is nature—the highest nature. I say that the 
gospel of Christ is seeking the same thing which, how- 
ever dimly and however blindly, science is making its 
way toward—the disclosure of the power of God by 
which men grow; and it is coming to be understood 
that they grow by the very forces which are in them, 
harmonized around that soul-center love, which, when 
man is ii bis normal condition, controls everything 


that is in him. 
THE PERFECT MAN. 


This, then, is my estimate of sanctification. It is 
that state into which men come when every part of 
their nature has been developed, and when the facul- 
ties have been subordinated in their real gradations. 
Wheiu the faculties have all come to have aflinities 
with the central ¢ontrolling elements of divine and 
human love in the soul; when that love is the center 
from which power goes out and stimulates every 
faculty—then men are perfect. 

When I look at “ perfect” folks, my first thought is, 
always, “ Are they more loving and more lovely than 
other folks? I have seen many perfect people, or peo- 
ple that called themselves perfect, and have often 
wished that 1 felt as happy about being perfect as they 
did; but when I apply my test I cannot find perfect 
folks. There are those who think they are perfect be- 
cause they do not commit faults—that is, because they 
do not spill over. One reason why they do not spill 
over is because there is so little in them. Some 
people do not commit many faults because there 
is not much to them. They consider themselves per- 
fect because they think their will is continually 
coincident with the divine will. They walk in 
that pleasant illusion. It is a dream. I have had 
such dreams—though not when I wasawake. I have 
had splendid times when I was asleep, and have 
waked up to find I had been dreaming. There are 
men who think their will is in accord with God’s will, 
and who say, “Thy will be done,” all the time, whis- 
pering it to themselves as they go around. They had 
a comparatively quiet and pleasant life, and they 
think that they agree with God. I do, too, when he 
agrees with me. When things are about as I want 
them, I am always content that the will of God should 
be done; but when they are ordered the other way, 
then how is it? 

Now, there are very few persons who have attained 
perfection, although there are many who suppose 
themselves to be perfect. Some persons are perfect in 
the same way that a man is obedient to his master who 
is prevented from running away from slavery by the 
cutting off of his legs. He cannot run away to be 
safe: but he is rendered less a man by the loss of his 
legs. A man may be prevented from stealing by cut- 
ting his hands off; but he is not so much a man after 
his hands ere cut off ashe was befcre. And this ascetic 
method of attempting to make men perfect by the 
mutilation of their faculties, is one which takes away 
much of their manhood. 

My conception of a perfect man is one who is strong; 
who is full of energy; full of appetites and passions, 
and, therefore, of that wonderful foree which is 
wrought by them, or which transforms itself into 
auxiliary forces; full of life; full of thought-power; 
full of esthetic excellences; and full of that central 
element of love to which all other influences are sub- 
ordinated, and which is itseif subordinate to God. 

Now, give me a man like this. Where do you find 
him ?—the man of liberty; the man of infinite large- 
ness; the man that goes freely whither he will, up and 
down, all the faculties playing in harmony with the 
concert-pitch of the universe, which is love? Show 
me that perfect man. I have neverseen him. I do 
not expect to see him on earth. It is my business to 
lead people toward that ideal; but it will remain an 
ideal in my day. None the less should we seek it, 
however. None the less should our ministry point 
to it. We are to preach to our people sanctifica- 
tion—the arranging and harmonizing of all the facul- 
ties of the mind around about love, the sacred prin- 
ciple of the divine nature; the ail-governing principle 
of heaven; the principle that yet is to transmute men 
from the animal condition to the angelic, and make 
them fit companions of God. 


THE PREACHER’S MISSION. 
If this be the nature of your ministry, young gentle- 
men, you must be industrious. It will not do for you 





to spend your time with books alone. You must know of 
men, in this day. It is not asmall thing to be a minis- 
ter of Christ. To be amere priestisa very little thing. 
In the priestly office there is an appointed round of 
duties which can be easily performed. But to be a 
servant of souls; to be Christ’s educator of men’s in- 
terior nature; to stand in the place of the Lord Jesus, 
not in his majesty of power, but in his spirit, and to 
attempt to do in your sphere what Christ by his ex- 
ample taught you to do; to know men; to understand 
their weaknesses; to perceive their sins, and to sym- 
pathize with them and sorrow for them on account of 
their infirmities, and bring the truth so to bear on 
them as to fill them up, each in the particular spot 
where he is deficient, and give proportion and har- 
mony to every part; to preach so that sanctifica- 
tion shall be the end of your ministration—this re- 
quires an industry, a perseverance, a faith, a self- 
denial, and an intensity of love, which is demanded 
by no other profession. There is no profession so high 
as that of the Christian ministry. If one is a ser- 
vant of men for Christ’s sake and for man’s sake, 
there is nothing that he can aspire to which is so 
noble as the work which he has chosen. It is the 
highest calling to which a man can devote himself. 
And when you return and come to Zion with songs 
and everlasting joy upon your heads; when out of 
the heavenly gate come the multitudes whom your 
ministry has served, to welcome you—in that hour it 
shall be revealed to you that he who serves the eter- 
nities by serving the souls of men and women, is 
greater than he who builds temples, or paints pictures, 
or governs empires, or secures to himself all the sweet 
and desirable things of earth. Our high mission, our 
noble calling, is to build up souls, to perfect the Chris- 
tian life, and to make manhood acceptable to God, and 
radiant in the sight of all men. 











MR, LAMARS TRIBUTE 
SUMNER. 


N the House of Representatives on Wednesday 
last, Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, united with North- 
ern men in paying a tribute of honor to Charles Sum- 
ner. His remarks, as coming from a distinguished 
Southerner, are so generous, and so well calculated to 
abate all unworthy prejudices between his own section 
and the North, that we reproduce them, with some 
unimportant omissions, in this place: 

Mr. SPEAKER, I rise to second the resolutions presented by 
the member from Massachusetts. I believe that they express 
a sentiment which pervades the hearts of all the people whose 
representatives are here assembled. Strange as in looking 
back upon the past the assertion may seem, impossible as it 
would have been ten years ago to make it, it is not the less 
true that to-day Mississippi deeply regrets the death of Charles 
Sumner, and sincerely unites in paying honors to his memo- 
: a 

I leave to others to speak of those rare intellectual gifts of 
his which have made his name an integral part of our nation’s 
glory, and which gave to those moral traits of which I have 
spoken the power to impress themselves upon the history of 
the age and of civilization itself. Let me speak of the char- 
acteristics which brought him into direct and bitter antagon- 
ism for years with my own State and her sister States of the 
South. 

Charles Sumner was born with an instinctive love of free- 
dom, and was educated from his earliest infancy to the be- 
lief that freedom is the natural and indefeasible right of every 
intelligent being having the outward form of man. In him, 
in fact, this creed seems to have been something more than 
a doctrine imbibed from teachers or a result of education. 
To him it was a grand intuitive principle inscribed in blazing 
letters upon the tablet of his inner consciousness, to deny 
which would have been for him to deny that he himself ex- 
isted. And along with this all-controlling love of freedom he 
possessed a moral sensibility keenly intense and vivid, a con- 
scientiousness which would never permit him to swerve by 
the breadth of a hair from what he pictured to himself as the 
path of duty. Thus were combined in him the characteris- 
tics which have in all ages given to religion her martyrs and 
to patriotism her self-sacrificing heroes. 

To a man thoroughly permeated and imbued with such a 
creed, and animated and constantly actuated by such a spirit 
to behold a race of human beings restrained of what he decm- 
ed their natural rights to liberty for no crime committed on 
their part, was to feel aroused to combat. The fact was to 
him a wrong no logic could justify. It mattered not to him 
how low in rational development the subject of this restraint 
might be. Behind this fact lay for him the great principle 
that liberty is the birthright of all humanity, and that every 
individual of every race who has a soul to save, is entitled to 
the freedom which may enable him to work out his salvation. 
It mattered not to him that the slave might be contented with 
his lot; that his actual condition might be immeasurably 
more desireable than that from which it had transplanted 
him; that the mixed social system, of which he formed an 
element, had beén regarded by the fathers of the Republic, 
and by the ablest statesmen who had risen up after them, as 
too complicated to be broken up without danger to society it- 
self, or even to civilization; or, finally, that the actual state 
of things had been recognized and explicitly sanctioned by 
the very organic law of the Republic! Weighty as these con- 
siderations might be, formidable as were the difficulties in 
the way of the practical enforcement of his great principle, 
he held none the less that it must, sooner or later, be en- 
forced. 

But here let me do this great man the justice which, amid 
the excitements of the struggle between the sections, now 
past, I may have been disposed to deny him. In this fiery 
zeal and this earnest warfare against the wrong, as he viewed 
it, there entered no enduring personal animosity toward the 
men whose lot it was to be born to the system which he de- 
nounced. 

It has been the kindness of the sympathy which in these 
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later years he has displayed toward the impoverished and 
suffering people of the Southern States that has unveiled to 
me the generous and tender heart which beat bencath the 
bosom of the zealot, and has forced me to yield te him the 
tribute of my respect, I might even say of my admiration. 
Nor in the manifestation of this has there been anything 
which a proud and sensitive people, smarting under a sense 
of recent discomfiture and present suffering, might not frank- 
ly accept, or which would give them just cause to suspect its 
sincerity. 

It was my misfortune, perhaps my fault, personally never 
to} have known this eminent philanthropist and statesman. 
The impulse was often strong upon me to go to him and offer 
him my hand and my heart with it, and to express to him my 
thanks for his kind and considerate course toward the people 
with whom I am identified. If I did not yield to that impulse 
it was because the thought occurred that other days were 
coming in which such a demonstration might be more oppor- 
tune and less liable to misconstruction. Suddenly, and with- 
out premonition, a day has come at last to which, for sucha 
purpose, there is no to-morrow. My regret is therefore in- 
tensified by the thought that I failed to speak to him out of 
the fullness of my heart while there was yet time. 

Charles Sumner, in life, believed that all occasion for strife 
and distrust, and harsh legislation between the North and 
South had passed away, and there no longer remained any 
cause for continucd estrangement between these two sections 
of our common country. 

Are taere not many of us who believe the same thing? Is 
not that the common sentiment, or if it is not, ought it not to 
be, of the great mass of our people North and South? Bound 
to each other by a common Constitution, destined to live to- 
gether under a common Government, forming unitedly but 
asingle member of the great family of nations, shall we not 
now at last endeavor to grow toward each other once more in 
heart as we are already indissolubly linked to each other in 
fortunes? Shall we not, whilst paying honors to the memory 
of this great champion of human liberty, this feeling sympa- 
thizer with human sorrow, this earnest pleader for the 
exercise of human tenderness and charity, lay aside the con- 
cealments which serve only to perpetuate misunderstandings 
and distrust, and frankly confess that on both sides we most 
earnestly desire to be one; one not merely in political organ- 
ization ; one not merely in identity of institutions; one not 
merely in community of language and literature and tradi- 
tions and country; but, more and better than all that, one 
also in feeling and in heart? Would that the spirit of the il- 
lustrious dead whom we lament to-day could speak from the 
grave in tones which should reach each and every heart 
throughout this broad territory, ‘‘ My countrymen, know one 
another, and you will love one another.” 


Hooks aud Authors. 


MILITARY BIOGRAPHY. 

Essays in Military Bioqraphy. By Charles Cornwallis Ches- 
ney, Colonel in the British Army and Licutenant-Colonel 
in the Royal Engineers. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Not least among the favorable indications of 

our day is the fact that we are, by insensible de- 

grees, becoming tolerant of foreign criticism. When 
we are misrepresented or misunderstood by aliens we 
are quite as apt to laugh as we are to get angry, and 
this is notably the case as regards the history of our 
civilwar. We caught ourselves not long since turning 
the leaves of Mr. Russell’s Diary with an equanimity 
which was quite astonishing when we recalled the 
general exasperation produced by the book a dozen 
years ago. The essays before us, ten in number, are 
for the most part reprinted from the Edinburgh Re- 
view, one of the best quarterlies published in Great 

Britain. 

There is not in the world a professional class to 
which American soldiers are less likely to look for 
appreciative criticism than to English army officers, 
and Col. Chesney's estimates of Grant, Lee, Farragut, 
Porter and Dahlgren, although honestly critical, are 
quite free from the peculiarly offensive tone which 
has so often characterized English reviews of our 
campaigns. They are therefore pleasant to read, and at 
the same time full of instruction for the student of re- 
cent history. 

It is a pleasant surprise to one accustomed to foreign 
explanations of American topography, that Col. Ches- 
ney, following, doubtless, his instincts as a military 
engineer, bas studied the map with due appreciation 
of our “ magnificent distances,” witha full recognition 
of the fact that almost every crooked line means a 
wide and often navigable stream, and as a natural 
consequence has attained a far clearer lasowledge of 
the character of American campaigning than is usual 
with his brothers in arms. Careful study of details in 
so wide a field may well disqualify the student for re- 
ducing the results of bis work to a condensed popular 
form, but Col. Chesney seems to combine the several 
qualities of historian, professional soldier and jour- 
nalist in the most happy proportions. He never goes 
so deeply into tactical niceties as to confuse, nor does 
he suffer the reader to lose his interest in the {ndividual 
soldier whose campaigns are under consideration. 
Resides this literary excellence, the author has evi- 
dently schooled himself to impartiality in the matter 
of criticism, giving due credit to either side, criticising 
liberally and justly whenever necessary, and upon the 
whole placing American soldiers in the front rank of 
modern fighters. We have so often been told that our 
armies were in effect organized mobs, that the con- 
trary asserted by an observer, who is presumably im- 
partial and competent, is not unpleasant to hear. For 
instance Col. Chesney says: 

“There is a disposition to regard the American gencrals 
and the troops they lod as altogether inferior to regular sol- 
diera. This prejudice was born out of the blunders and want 
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of coherence exhibited by undisciplined volunteers at the 
outset—faults amply atoned for by the stubborn courage 
displayed by both sides throughout the rest of tho struggle; 
while if a man’s claims to be regarded a3 a veteran are to be 
measured by the amount of actual fighting he has gone 
through, the most seasoned soldiers of Europe are but as 
conscripts compared with the survivors of that conflict. The 
conditions of war on a grand scale were illustrated to the 
full as much in the contest in America as in those more re- 
cently waged on the Continent. In all that relates to the art 
of feeding und supplying an army, the Americans displayed 
quite as much ability as any continental power; while if the 
organization and discipline of these improvised troops were 
inferior, the actual fighting was in fact more stubborn, for 
no European forces have experienced the amount of resist- 
ance in combat which the North and South opposed to each 
other.” 

In explanation of the undoubted fact that many 
of our general engagements were indecisive, Colonel 
Chesney remarks that the conditions were exceptional 
*‘ because the beaten side would not break up... . In 
order to pursue there must be some one to run away, 
and, to the credit of Americans, the ordinary condi- 
tions of European warfare in this respect were usually 
absent.”” But enough of selections which tend to 
foster that notoriously inconspicuous national trait of 
ours—self-adulation. 

The critical estimates of Grant and Lee, although 
they have no immediate connection, are of necessity 
more or less comparisons of the two men and their 
achievements. We have no space here to enter upon 
the details, but the general impression left upon the 
reader’s mind, is that in the author’s opinion, Grant’s 
mistake lay in not learning sooner than he did that 
veteran troops will stand an enormous amount of pun- 
ishment, and yet hold their own against an apparent- 
ly overwhelming attacking force. Early in the war, 
Grant found that there was a moment in every battle 
when either side was ready to give up the fight, and 
that the commander who could tide over that moment 
was sure to win. This theory was well enough in the 
days of Pittsburgh Landing and Fort Donelson, but 
cost the Northern Army frightfully in the Wilderness 
and around Richmond. Lee is credited with more of 
mnilitary genius with more of that native nobility 
which we are accustomed to associate with the ideal 
soldier, His character, indeed, is praised in terms 
which must be exceedingly grateful to the gallant men 
who fought under his command, and whosurvived the 
war long enough to mourn their great leader’s death. 
His military failures were chiefly chargeable to a want 
of firmness, which showed itself in the lax discipline 
which from the first prevailed in the Confederate 
Army, greatly impairing its efficiency at the last, and 
in the concessions which he made to political pressure 
when be attempted, contrary to his own judgment, to 
invade the Northern States, and when he spent his 
strength for naught in holding Richmond so long that 
escape became impossible. 

We must pass over the sketch of Farragut, who at 
the close of the war “stood confessed the first seaman 
of the age;” of Porter whose services are warmly 
commended ; of Dahlgren and Cushing whose personal 
daring is cited as deserving of the highest praise. The 
essays on the lives of English and Continental soldiers 
too, are fully as interesting as those to which, as 
Americans, we are more especially attracted. Upon 
the whole we regard the book as a very notable exam- 
ple of just and appreciative criticism coming from a 
source which experience has taught us in a general 
way to regard as strongly tinctured with professional 
prejudice. 


DUNGLISON’S MEDICAL DICTIONARY. 

A Ppictionary of Medical Science. By Rabley Dunglison, M.D., 
D. ew Edition, Enlarged and Thoroughly Revised. 
By Richard J. Dunglison, M.D. Philadelphia: Henry C. Lea. 
If so esthetic a term as “classic” may be applied 
to so utilitarian a thing as a dictionary, we should 
be inclined to use it as a description of the book 
now before us, which, indeed, by its already long ca- 
reer, its extensive circulation, and its celebrity, has 
become a standard authority in the medical profession. 
Its author, the Jate Dr. Rabley Dunglison, of Philadel- 
phia, the physician and friend of Jefferson, was one of 
the most learned medical men of his time, and one of 
the most prolific writers of medical books. More than 
forty years age he conceived the project of compiling 
this great work, thy suggestion having occurred to 
him in consequence of frequent complaints made by 
his pupils that they were unable to find in the medical 
dictionaries then extant the information they sought 
on many topics of professional inquiry, especially 
those of recent introduction. He formed the plan of 
a@ work that should be something more than a mere 
lexicon of medical terms, but should present under 
each term a compact account of its various medical 
relations up to latest dates, thereby rendering the 
whole work an epitome of the existing condition of 
medical science. This plan the author executed with 
great labor and ability, making free use of the best Ger- 
man, French, and English writers upon medicine, and 
adding to his list of articles several thousand medical 
terms not to be met with in the ordinary medical lexi- 
cons in this country. For forty years Dr. Dunglison’s 
Dictionary bas been in the bands of the profession. 
But the science of medicine is a living and a progress- 
ive science, and very soon outgrows any Dictionary 
that describes it. During recent years its development 
of new terme, corresponding to new ideas, has been 
remsrkable; and the venerable author had under- 


to keep it abreast of the times. While engaged in 
this labor he died; but the uncompleted effort was 
taken up and carried te completion by his son, Dr. 
Richard J. Dunglison. The work now presented is 
the fruit of the united toils of both father and son, 
and contains six thousand subjects and terms not in- 
cluded in the previous edition. Medical students will 
find it particularly useful in its explanations of the 
etymological origin, and in the accentuation of medi- 
cal words. It is as nearly as possible a complete pro- 
nouncing gazetteer of medical science. Great skill has 
been shown in its typographical arrangement, where- 
by ease of reference is greatly increased. It is printed 
in fine, clear type, on firm, white paper, and bound 
strongly in sheep, and fitted for hard use. We think that 
the wish of its elder author has been realized, and that 
we have here a “lexicon in which the inquirer may 
search, without disappointment, for every term that 
has been legitimated in the nomenclature of the 
science.” 
Cooley's Constitutional Limitations, A Treatise on the Consti- 
tutional Limitations which rest upon the -~ islative ed 
of the State of the American Union. 


By ———- = 
ey, .D., one of the Justices of ~~ Supreme urt 
ot Michigan, and Jay. Professor of Law in the University 


of Michigan. Third Edition, with considerable additions, 
gvies Se t ., a of the recent cases. Boston: Little, 
rown & 


With > nn modesty Judge Cooley closed the 
preface to the first edition of this work with this sen- 
tence: “ And trusting that fair criticism may discover 
in his work sufficient of practical utility to justify its 
publication, he submits it to the judgment of an en- 
lightened and generous profession.’’ This was in 1868. 
The practical utility, and other substantial merits as 
well, resulted in a second edition in 1871; and now, the 
previous edition having been exhausted, the third edi- 
tion appears. This embraces citations of the most re- 
cent adjudicated cases with the author’s criticisms 
thereon, and brings the work down to the present. As 
an acknowledged authority in the comprehensive de- 
partment of law it covers, the work needs no introduc- 
tion or commendation to the profession. We merely 
apprise them of its publication, with the assurance that 
the author’s work on this last edition is character- 
ized by that careful scrutiny, painstakiug, thorough- 
ness and scientific method with which his numerous 
labors have made them familiar. It is a work of in- 
terest and value to the law-student, practitioner, 
judge, legislator and enlightened citizen. 


NOTES. 

The new and revised edition of Prescott’s Works, 
published under the supervision of John Foster Kirk 
by J. B. Lippincott & Co., has reached the History of 
the Conquest of Peru, the first volume of which has 
just appeared. 


We regret that the pressure upon our space 
enables us only to make mention, among the recent 
publications of G. P. Putnam’s Sons, of Animal Physi- 
ology: The Structure and Functions of the Human 
Body, by John Cleland, M.D., F. R. S., Professor of 
Anatomy and Physiology in Queen’s College, Galway. 
With 158 engraving; also of Physical Geography, by 
John Young, M. D., etc., Regius Professor of Natural 
History in the University of Glasgow. Both these 
books belong to ** Putnam’s Advanced Science Series.” 


The great popular interest excited by Professor ‘ 


Richard A. Proctor during his recent lecture-tour in 
America should be a favorable circumstance for his 
new book, published by J. B. Lippincott & Co., under 
the attractive title, Borderland of Science. It is simply 
a series of dissertations, written with the author’s 
usual skill and graphic energy, on stars, planets and 
meteors, sun and moon, earthquakes, flying-machines, 
coal, gambling, coincidences and ghosts. 


We have already mentioned the tasteful enter- 
prise of E. J. Hale & Son in undertaking a new edition 
of the Waverley Novels; and it is our duty now to add 
that the second volume of Waverley and the two vol- 
umes of Guy Mannering have been issued. Of course in 
size, paper, binding, and all other exterior and interior 
appointments these volumes are uniform with the first 
one, of which we spoke with decided applause. It is, 
indeed, an edition most agreeable to be looked at and 
to be held, although to the former part of this state- 
ment there is one draw-back. The illustrations are 
numerous and were once pretty; but the plates appear 
to be old and much damaged, and the prints secured 
from them are much blurred. 


‘Within a pamphlet of about forty-five pages, 
Professor D. P. Howe, of the Union College, Boston, 
Mass., has compressed his Seven- Hour System of Gram- 
mar. An examination of it gives us the impression 
that the author has really succeeded in making En- 
glish grammar clear, rational, and even interesting. 
His text is concisely and nervously written, and the 
illustrations are very effective. On account of the 
genuine merits of this brochure, we regret all the more 
the bad taste and seeming charlatanry of the Preface. 
It isa pity that Professor Howe should have dropped 
the modesty of the true scholar and teacher, and in- 
stead of letting the real excellence of his work tell its 
own story, should have resorted to a style of puffing it 
and himself, which reminds one of the rhetoric of a 
circus placard or of some vender of patent medicines. 

The general accuracy, clearness and beauty for 
which the maps constructed and engraved by John 

Bartholomew, F. R. G. 8S. are noted, constitute a meas- 





taken the task of revising and enlarging his Dictionary 
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G. P. Putnam's Sons is worthy of the public liking. 
This Atlas consists of sixteen maps of the several con- 
tinents and the principal nations of the world; and 
being of such dimensions as would permit its easy con- 
veyance, it well deserves its name. It would be a use- 
ful companion to persons traveling abroad. It must 
be understood as an Atlas intended for some such 
purpose, since it is not minute enough for the use of a 
student at home. Our inspection of it satisfies us that 
it is in the main accurate. We tind however some 
errors; as, for example, in map 13, representing the 
United States, the town of Rockford, Illinois, is placed 
too far north, being carried bodily many miles across 
the border into the State of Wiscousin,—a representa- 
tion which the inhabitants of that charming little city 
would doubtless * hurl back” upon the map-maker as 
@ libel. 

Mrs. Anna T. Randall (now Mrs. Diehl) has 
achieved a happy reputation as a lecturer and reader 
ih many parts of the country. Her services have been 
particularly appreciated at Teacher’s Institutes, in 
which she has for several years done good work as an 
exponent and exemplur of elocution. Those who have 
witnessed her eloquent delineations will be sure to ex- 
pect to find in her Choice-Reading Series, published by 
Claxton, Remsen & Haffelfinger, the tokens of good 
sense and the appropriate culture. The Fifth Book of 
this series has lately been issued. The first part con- 
sists of introductory lessons on vocal culture. These 
are clear, compact and judicious. The larger portion 
of the work is in the second part, which consists of se- 
lections for readings. Whoso examines these will dis- 
cover that Mrs. Randall-Dieh! has not made use of the 
old and worn-out specimens that have constituted a 
traditional staple for many scores of indolent manu- 
facturers of reading-books. She has, indeed, intro- 
duced a few of these thrice hackneyed productions, as 
“ Lochiel’s Warning.” But, as a rule, her selections are 
original. And they are more than that—they are 
fresh, lively, spirited, and they show a leyal recogni- 
tion of the treasures of our own native literature. 
Upon the whole, we consider this as good a reading- 
book as has fallen under our eyes,—a meed of honest 
praise which includes the merits of the publishers in 
the paper, typography and binding of the book. 

It has grown rather common in our time to 
sneer at dear old Matthew Henry as a commentator; 
but that a very respectable portion of English-speak- 
ing Christians for several generations have found edifi- 
cation and comfort in his Exposition of the Old and 
New Testament is a phenomenon to be accounted for. 
There must be something genuine in a book which, in 
spite of its weight of nine huge volumes, has kept 
afloat on the stream of time for a hundred and sixty- 
eight years; that has been carried into ten times ten 
thousand homes all around the world; and that now, 
in a land a thousand leagues distant from the place of 
its birth, renews its youth by a new edition. Such an 
edition has been worthily brought out by Robert 
Carter & Brothers. Who can need to tell any reader 
of this paper what sort of a commentary this of Mat- 
thew Henry is—how minute, laborious, simple-hearted, 
and, as our fathers used to say, *‘ painful’! Here are 
excellent remarks by the ton, and pious undeniable 
“improvements” of Scripture piled up by the cord. 
We confess to a liking for the quaint titular descrip- 
tion of the book, which this plump, placid and be- 
wigged old preacher himself probably wrote for it- 
Having spelled it out in our infancy, we still know it 
almost by heart; and the most heroic effort of the 
book-reviewer can hit upon no description of the book 
itself half so good or so true as the author’s own ac- 
count of it. It is, then, an exposition of the whole 
Bible, ‘‘ wherein each chapter is summed up in its 
contents: the sacred text inserted at large in distinct 
paragraphs: each paragraph reduced to its proper 
heads: the sense given, and largely illustrated: with 
practical remarks and observations by Matthew 
Henry.” It remains but to add that the new edition 
professes to be carefully revised and corrected. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this pa 
be acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. nyo will 
confer a favor by prometiy advising us of any omission in this respect, 
Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. « 
Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Adams, Chas. Francis, “ Memoirs of John Quincy Adams.” 
i hichthhhanthinsesdndteeksasese<thdes aeeieenn’ ~{ — 
“Alfred Warriner.” (B =. et See Am. Tra vi 
Auerbach, Bert hold, ys ETS ds achinenmn al Henr: foie & 00. 2 00 
Barker, Joseph, * ? Modern Seapttens: A Life Stu & 
ey 175 


Carpenter, W. B., ‘“* Mental Physiology.”.....D. Appleton & Co. 
Christiieb, D.D., Theodore, “Modern Doubt my ° Christian 

Tb Kcabaibhasenddudehihnwe, beneoknaas Am. Tract Society. 
Hausser, Ludwig, * The Period of the Reformation.” 


Robert Carter. 2 50 
= * Teter. Miner. ja pis tor Goin arper & Brothers. 
slie, Miss Eliza, * New Rece’ or Cooking. 
” . B. Peterson & Co. 175 

“ Devereux,” 

“ Ernest eeneyen, a 
Lord Lytton, {“* = ene Aram,” .J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
t of the Barons,” 

" on. = 

Maudsley, M.D., Henry, * Responsibility in Mental Disease.” 


Appleton. 150 
Prescott, Wm., acy of Peru.” Vol.T........ Ligvine tt. 
wteenpiee Rev. E. an “The Bible Educator.” Cassel, Petter 

nd ols. abe Lipadebenseasdbassnncccseapens Randolph. 125 
Porter. ioe. 7 "ine Winter Fire.” (Sequel to “ Summer Drift- 
wo 


Ralston, Rey. J. Grier, D.D., * Solar Hlerogivphice” K 

mith, Basiich & oe 7 
Reyno} 1s, G. W. M., ‘“ The Gipsy Chief.”’.........+..+++ Peters« 
ps Swall low Stofies. ” (Twelve Volumes. ). I niaca Am. Tract Society. 300 
Warner. Anna, “ The Fourth Watch.” D. F. Randolph & Co. @ 
Wilson, James Grant, * Sketches of migsisbens Si diers.” 

utnam’s Sons. 2 0 
Winchell, LL.D., Alexander, “ The Doctrine of Evolution.” 
Harpers. 


We have also received current numbers of the following pubii- 
cations. 


lackwood’s Magrz'ne (Leonard Scott Pub. Co.)}—Journal of Specu- 





urable warrant that his Portable Atlas, published by 
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Business Department, — 








Ask for American Sardine Co’s Bone- 
less Sardines, take no other, much better and 
less than hulf the cost of f imported sardines. 


Silver Bridal Gifts, 

Tur GorHAM COMPANY, the well- 
known Silversmiths of No. 1 Bond St., 
New York, offer the richest and largest 
assortment of choice articles in silver for 
wedding and presentation gifts and gen- 
eral family use, to be found in the 
country. 


Window Decorations. 

The new tinted window shades in great 
variety. We are taking large orders in 
this branch of our business. A large as- 
sortmert of Upholstery Goods. Lambre- 
quins made to order. Lace Curtains of 
the latest ‘mportations. Foster Brothers, 
Carpet dealers, 309 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 


Removal. 

The business house of E. A. Morrison, 
late of 827 Broadway, which, for upwards 
of half a century, has been so well and 
favorably known as an emporium for 
first-class Dress Trimmings, Laces, Rib- 
bons and Millinery Goods, is now located 
at 893 Broadway, between 19th and 20th 
Sts. 





“Honesty is the Best Policy.” 

Kingsford’s Oswego Starch, 30 years in 
constant use, always proves the purest 
and best for all culinary and laundry 
purposes. It is used in all the principal 
cities of Europe and the world. Its 
growing demand has compelled another 
enlargement of the works to a capacity 
of over 33 tous per day. 


Carpets for Spring 1874 . 

Foster Brotners, 309 Fulton Street, 
Brooklyn (old stand of Hustrep and 
CARLL), invite attention to their assort- 
ment of Carpets of the latest importa- 
tions. Moquettes, Velvets, Brussels, and 
Tapestry Brussels, etc. Also a full as- 
sortment of Lace Curtains, and materials 
for window decorations. 

FOSTER BROTHERS. 


TAKE your Dyeing and Cleaning to the 
New YorkK DYEING AND PRINTING EsTAB- 
LISHMENT, Staten Island, 98 Duane Street, 752 
Broadway, and 610 Sixth Avenue, New York ; 
166 and 168 Pierrepont Street, Brooklyn; and 
40 N. 8th St., Phila., Pa. 








To READENS OF THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
—The best, and the only Illustrate Inde- 
vendent Heakh Monthly, is THE SCIENCE OF 
[EALTH, $2.0) a year, 20 centsanumber. To 
prove this a specimen number will be sent 
free to every reader of the Christian Union 
who will seud address, Aw stamp for post- 
age, to the Publisher, S. R. Wells, 389 Broad- 
way, New York. 





To Housekerrers.—The attention of 
heads of families is respectfully invited to 
the gag | quality of Burnett's Flavoring 
F'rtracts. '‘Toey are entirely free from the 
poisonous oils and acids which enter into the 
composition of many of the factitious fruit 
flavors now in the market. They are highly 
concentrate l, have all the freshness and deli- 
cacy of the fruits from which they are pre- 
pared, and are less expensive. Meats, soups, 
ete., may be greatly improved by Burnett's 
Extract of Celery. 

TuHurston’'s [vory PEARL Tootu Pow- 
DER is withoat exception the best dentifrice 
ever prepared: it keeps the teeth clean and 
white, and the gums healthy. Sold by Drug- 
gists, ete., 25 and 50 cents per bottle. 


CouGate & Co.’s new perfume for the hand- 
kerchief, ** CASHMERE Bouquet,” will be appre- 
ciated by all who have enjoyed the delicate 
and peculiar fragrance of their toilet soap of 
the same name. 


A Liberal Offer ! 


We have an endless variety of designs of 
Beautiful Decaicomania or Transfer Pictures, 
such as Heads, Landscapes, Flowers, Autumn 
Leaves, Birds, Genre Pictures, Animals, In- 
sects, Comic, ete. They are printed on pre- 
pared paper, in many colors, and can be in- 
stantly transferred to any article, so as to 
umitate the most beautiful paintings. Pack- 
age of 10) assorted pictures sent post-paid for 
50 cts. Desiring to have every reader of this 
paper learn this beautiful art, we offer to send 
a variety of pictures and catalogue for 10 cts. 
Agents wanted. J. L. Patten Co., 71 Pine 
St., New York. 





No Seam is more Secure 


than that made ! the “ Willcox & Gibbs” 
— machine, if properly sewn; and it 
takes less experi ience and practice to enable 
you to sew properly on the “ Willcox & Gibbs” 
sewing machine than on n on any other. 


Don't Kill th the Teeth 


with mineral dentifrices. Keep them white, 
rfect, and lustrous, with that elixir-vitee for 
1uman ivory, that purifier of the breath, and 
wholesome stimulant for the gums, Fragrant 
Sozodont. 





Every house should have a Family 
Scale. Jones Scale, Binghamton, N. Y. 





THE 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


NEW YORK. 
140 to 146 Broadway. 
kK. S. WINSTON, President. 


Organized in 1843. 


Every policy holder entitled to an equitable 
shure of the yearly surplus. No stockholders. 

$6,416 Policies of Lite Insurance in turce. 

Insuring about $290,000,000. 

It has paid gaa oes 0 in cash to widows and 

orphans and other beneficiaries. $3,579,604.00 were 
so paid in the year Is73. 7: 
Its assets, securely invested, are....... $65.009,837 67 
Surplus over all liabiiities..... ......... 8,727,735 04 
, Policies of all approved forms issued on sound 
ives. 

By the act of the Company its business is limited 
to 100,000 insured lives. 

RICHARD A. McCurpy, Vice-President. 

JOHN M. STUART, Sccretary. 

. H. C. BARTLEIT, LL.D.. Actuary. 


GENERAL AGENTS. ° 


H. B. MERRELL, General Agent for Michigan, In- 
diana, Iinois, Wisconsin, lowa, and Minnesota. 
Address Merrell & Ferguson, Detroit, Mich 

oes 4 INGTON, General Agent tor New Jersey. 
ewar 

A.B. FORBES, General Agent for Pacific Coast, San 
Francisco, Cal. 

O. F. BRESEF, General Agent for V inainie., West 
Virginia, District of Columbia, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, Kast Tennessee, Interior of the Carolinas, 
Georgia and Alabama, 15 South St., Baltimore, Md. 

Joun G. JENNINGS, General Agent for Ohio. | Ad- 
dress Jennings, Higgins & Brooks, Cleveland, O. 

DERICK L. BOARDMAN, General Agent for North- 
ern and Western New York. Address Christie & 
Boardman, Troy, } 

JOHN A. LITTL K, General Agent for New York 
City, Long Island, and Staten istaed. SAscoms 
Little and Raymond, 132 Broadway, New Yor 

JOHN W. NICHOLS, General Agent for Connec ticut. 
New Haven, Cu. 

FAYETTE P. Brown. General Agent for Vermont, 
and the Counties of Dutchess, Ulster, Orange, 
Putnam, Westchester, Rockland, Sullivan, Dela- 
ware, Broome, Tioga, and Chemung,in State of 
New York, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Amos D. SMITH, 3d, General Agent for Rhode 
Islund, Providence, K. 1, and Massachusetts, 
Boston, Mass. 

BYRON SHERMAN, Gengoal Agent for Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado and Western Ar- 
kansas, and Dukota and Wyoming Territories. 
wei a oO. 

v.1 LE, General Agent for Maine and New 
Mitampsntre, Portland, Me. 

F UXEM, General Agent for Pennsylvania 

and Deluware. Address Vunuxem, Bates & Lam- 

bert, 402 Wulnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Triumphant Success of the New and be ede Sab- 
bath-School Seng-Boo':, 


RIVER OF LIFE ct! 
By H. S. Perkins and W. W. Bentley. 


This undoubtedly fine book has been but a short 
time before the public, and tie public is already 
convinced of its surpassing merit. Witness the 
great sales;—many t 1ousands. Witness the de- 
cided words Of praise from hundreds uf Sabbath- 
school workers in all directions. 

an . of 
River of Life! 

A Superintendent in Charleston, 8. C., says: 

“We pronounce it the best bouk we have ever 


used.” 
River of Life! 


4 Gerpruan in Philadelphia is ** Greatly pleased 
wit 


River of Life! 
A Secretary of aS. 8S. Union, in Illinois, believes 
it “ Surpusses any other I have ex: amined.’ 
These are but a few vut of a multitude of com- 
mendations. 
No book of the kind issued for many years has 
given greater or more universal satisfaction. 
Specimen —— mailed, post-paid, fur 3 cents. 
Price by the Hundred Copies, $40. Svuld by all 
deulers. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 
71il Broadway, N. Y. 


ue BE aS a. 
CLARKE’S Yeu Method for Piano 


Forte.—Endorsed by S. B. MILs, Geo. W. 
MORGAN, J. R. MURRAY, and hundreds of oth- 
ers, as being UNEQUALED. Sent by mail, 
price $3.75. 


GETZE’S School for the Parlor 


Organ.—Ahead of all competition. Teachers 
and Scholars everywhere want it because it is 
the best. Sent by mail, price $2.5 


THE SABBATH, the ry ereat- 
est, and the best Church Choir Book. Suited 


to CHURCH CHOIRS of all denominations. Price 
$13.50 per dozen. Sample copy by muil, $1.25. 

THE MUSICAL PASTIME, —Col- 
lection of DUETS for PIANO and VIOLIN 
Within the reach of every performer. Also 
for FLUTE and PIANO. Sent by mail, price, 
Bads., $2.50; Cloth, $3.00; Gilt. $4.00, 

THE AMATEUR.—The Leading 
MUSICAL MONTHLY. Each number contains 
from NINE to ELEVEN pages of new and popu- 
lar MUSIC, and the same number of pages of 
Musical Items and Sketches. Chromo, * Happy 
Hours,” to every subscriber, 

SUBSCRIPTION, ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR. 
Sample Amateur, 10 cts. 


LEE & WALKER, 


922 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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TEMPERANCE 
TEMPERANCE 
Throw your Whisky out. Song and Cho. 
Leighton, 30 cta. 
Papa, stay Home. Song and Cho. W.S. Hays, 40 cts. 
Will he come Home ‘To-night. Song und 
GOD pnnccers  cencousnneaapnsesesen Danks, 30 cts. 
Poor Little lim. Sorg and Chorus...Abbey, 30 cts. 
Don't sell my Father Kum. Ballad. Dressler, 3 cts, 
Muiled, ‘ Y 1 1 on receipt 
post-paid, ( YN ( I SS. of Price. 
Stay Home with me To-night. Song and 
RIL.» Sackbsaweseneanegsaneabebes® Tucker, We 
Drinking Gin. Song and Chorus...... Heath, 0 cts. 
We won't leave the Furm. Song and Cho. 


Persley, 0 cts. , 
We cannot give thee up. Song & Cho. Clark, 30 cts. | 


The Living Waters. Song and Cho....Clark, 5 cts. 
If you've a Father's Love. Song and Cho. 
Martin, 50 cts. 
Address, J. L. PETERS, 599 Brower er} N.Y. 
VU. Box 5129.) 


IN PRESS | We shall issue 4 new Book en- 
ae TEMPERANCE KC HOES 

— the first of April. Compiled especially 
t the wants of ‘Temperance Societies. It Yeitl 
A NEW GLEE BOOK contain a large num- | 
ber of weli-known 
Frey gerne Songs, together with a choice collec. | 
tion of new Melodies written especially for this 


FOR TEMPERANCE USE. work by Haze. | 


art, Dressler, and other well-known Authors. 
Price, 1 cents each. Sent, per express, for $7.50 | 
per dozen. Send your orders early, us we shall fill | 


them in the — received. Sent, post-paid, on | 


receipt of 75 ¢ 
Address, 5. Le “PET ERS, 5 eae XL a. 


0. Box 420.) | 


si yrs s ABB ATH.” 
By T. C. O'KANE. 
A CHOICE COLLECTION OF MUSIC FOR 


Sunday-Schools. 


All over the land schools that have been using 
SUNSHINE PRIZE, CHARM, SPRAY, or any of 
the popular books issued by our house, confidently 
look to the publishers for a 





NEW SABBATH-SCHOOL MUSIC BOOK FOR | 


1874, 
of like merit and usefulness. We have just issued 
“EVERY SABBATH,” 
a collection of PURE SUNDAY-SCHOOL MusIc 


fully equal to if not better than any before pub- 
lished, 


“EVERY SABBATH,”! 


WILL SATISFY EVERY SADDATH-SCTIIOOL. 


In preparing “EVERY SABBATH,” the author 


has aimed particularly to furnish pure songs adapt- 
ed to the wants of both old and young. Single 


sample copies, post-paid, 5) cts. Per cozen, $3.60. | 


Published by 
JOUN CHURCH & Co., 
CINCINNATI, O. 





7) & I. T. ANTHONY & CO., 591 
4. Broadway, opp. Metropolitan, CHROMOS AND 
SRAMES, TEREOSCOPES AND VIEWS, GRAPHO- 
SCOPES, V EGAL] THOSCOPLS. ALBUMS AND PHO 
*OGRAPHS OF CELEBRITIES. Photo-Lantern Site 
aspecialty. First premium at Vienna. 
_ Manufacturers of Photographic Materials. 


To Charter for Excursions, 











Saloon Steamer, WYOMING. 


BARGES: 
CHICAGO, REPUBLIC, J. R. BALDWIN, SARAH 
SMITH, and CALEDONIA. 


Eagleswood, Excelsior Park, Raritan Beach, | 


Cold Spring and Oriental Groves to let. 
Office, 3814 West St., opposite Hoboken (upper) 
Ferry. OPEN EVENINGS. 
H. B. CROSSETT. 
PPO PRINTERS, Engravers and Ama- 


teurs.—Largest dealers in and makers of Type 
Cabinets, Bogweed and Printing Presses, are 
NDERBURGH, WELLS & CO., 

Corner ft F alte mand Dutch Streets, New York 








RRANGEMENTS having been made look- 
i ing t ward the preparation of a full and au- 
thention biography of the late Rev. Dr. Kirk, all 
persons having letters from him or Other material 
which would be useful in such preparatior, are in- 
vited to forward them to the subscriber, stating 
whether they wish them to be returned. 

J. M. PINKERTON, Executor, 
53 Chestnut ot., Bo ston. 


OOKS,.—D. Von Nostrand, 2% Murray and 27 
Warren St., New York, Publisher and importer 
of Scientific Books. Send ten cents for Cat alogue 


of works in Architecture, Astronomy, Shipbuild- ; 


ing, Meteorology, Chemistry, Geology, Drawing, 
Electricity, Engineering, Mathemutics, Coal, run, 
Hydraulic 3, ete., ete. 





Cheapest Bookstore in the World, 
A magnificent Stock of 
English and Amerie an Books 
yn hance 
NEw CAT ALOGt KE, No. 38, FREER. 
Send Stamp. 
Leggat Brothers, 3} Beekman 5%. 
Opposite New Post-oflice. 


ADVERTISERS! Send twenty-five cents to | 


oO. P. ROWELL & Co., 41 Park Row, New York, 


for their Pamphlet of one hundred pages, containing , 


lists of 3,000 newspapers, and estimates showing | 
cost of advertising. 


E DUC ATION NAL. 





‘3 ‘OTT. AGE HILL SEMINARY, FOR, 


YOUNG LADIES, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Course of Study comprehensive. Music and Fine 
Arts aspeciulty. eeeen therough. Second 
term-begins Feb. For Circulars, address C. C. 
WETSELL, Homesieat and Proprietor. 

K ORT EKDWARD COLLEGIATE LN- 

STITUTE.—Fifteen Professors and Teachers. 
Five Courses of Study. #19 for 39 weeks’ board 
and tuition of lady or gentleman. Admission >: 5 
time, propewneety. Address “INSTITUTK, Fert 
Edward Y 





W ILL IAMS COLL EGE,—Regular examina 
tions for entrance, June ith and Sept. 3 
187%. $5,000 given away annually to aid inhizent | 
students. For information apply to the President, | 

» A. CHADBOURN 





Williamstown, Berkshire ‘Co., Mass, 


i NORFOL K. 


| AGENTS 


| Who know a good thing when they 
see it should send promptly to the 
publishers of the Christian Union 
| for their terms and descriptive circu- 
|lars of the paper, and the ner bril- 
jtiant Oleographs which, being all 
| ready for immediate delivery, are pre- 
sented to every subscriber. No wonder 
an old agent called this ‘the best busi- 
| ness ever offered to canvassers.” The 
jterms are liberal, and with the im- 
| mense frame business added ( furnish- 
ling subscribers with substantial and 
| elegant frames at low prices) the 
jagent’s profits are greater than any 
similar publication affords. J. B. 
Ford & Co. may be addressed at New 
York, Boston, Chicago, Cincinnati, or 
| San Francisco, 

» 





PRoros: ALS FOR MATERIALS 
TO BE SUPPLIED TO THE NAVY 
YARDS UNDER THE COGNIZANCE 
OF THE BUREAU OF CONSTRUC- 
TION AND REPAIR, 


Navy DEPARTMENT, 
BUREAU OF CONSTRUCTION rte REPAIR 
ASHINGION, D. C., April 6, 1874. 

SEALED PROPOSALS to furnieh Timber and 
| other materials for the navy tur the fiscal year 
ending June 3), 1975, will be received vt this Bureau 

until 12 o'clock M. of T1iU RSDAY, May 7, 1874, at 
which time the bids will be opened. 

The proposals raust be addressed to the “ Chief 

of the bureau_of Construction and NKepair, Navy 
Department, Washington,” &.d must be indorse al 
“Proposals for Timber. &¢., for the Navy,” that 
wow thay may be distinguished irom orainary business 

ett 

io P: “ene nt confusion, ard facilitate the opering of 
| poe bus, partis bidding Jur supplica at several yards 

mv enclove their Lids (2 separate envelopes for each 
| ae ‘d, indorsed with the name of tie yard for which the 
| bil ri made, 
| Printed schedules fcersuc classes as parties deal 

in and intend to bid for, tovether with instructions 
| to bidders, giving th e gn ee ft proposal, of guaran- 
tee, and _ ¢ f certuticute of guarantors, with printed 
forms of offer, wiil l ofamilahed to such persons as 
desire to bid on apy ication to the commandants of 
the respective nuvy yards, and those of allthe 
yards, on application to the Burean. 

The Commandant of cach navy yard, and the pur- 
chasing Paymaster for each station, wiil have a 
copy of the schedules of the other yards, for ex- 
amination only, in crderthat persons Whu intend to 
| bid may jud We wheth erit is desirable to make ar- 
| pl ion for any of the c’ass« 3 of those yards, 

The } roposals must be ho whole of a class, 
but the Department rese 8 the right to reduce 
the whole class, thould the interest Cf the Govern- 
men “ require it, beiore tie execution of tue con- 
trac 
Ail ‘applie ations forinformation, or for the exam- 
ination of samples, must be made 'tu the Command- 
| ants of the respective yards. 
| Bids or offers will be receive lon ty from parties who 
| - bona fide dealers in, or manufacturers of the arti« 
thy offer to furnish. The guaranto rs’ must be 
= rtitled hy the ¢ ‘ollectors of Internal Kevenue for 
j the custric tin which they reside. 

he contract will be aw arded to the person who 

makes the lowest bid and gives tho guarantee re- 
quired by Jaw, the Navy Depzrir ent, Le wever, re~ 
serving the righ t to reject the lowe st b id, or any 
which it may deem exorbitant. 

Under tie provisions ef the * $e cond section of the act 
approved March 3, 1863, the of'cr of any person who, as 
principal or security has beena defaultir in ai: Uv pre- 
vious contract with the Navy Department wiil not be 
received, 
| Sureties in the full amount will bo required to 
sign the co: tract, and their responsibility must be 

certified to the satisfaction of the Navy Vepart- 

ment. 
| As additional security, twenty per centum will 
| be withheld from the amount of the bills until the 
| contracts shall have been completed, and eighty 
| per centum of the amount of each bill, approved 
in triplicate by the commandants of the respective 
yards, will be paid by the paymaster of the station 
designated in the contract, or, if none is specified 



























"| by the pay master of the station nearest tothe yard 


where the goods are delivered, within ten days 
after the warrant for the same shall have been 
pussed by the Seerctary of the Treasury. 
The classes of oe ureau ure numbered and 
| de eignate d as follow 
1, Whit e Oak Logs; No. 13, White Pine Plank 
| m3. Now 15, White ‘Ash, Kim, Beech; No. 16, 
White Ash Oars; No. 18, Black Walnut, Mahc any. 
Maple, Che ITY No. 22, Cypress, Cedar; No. 23, 
Spruce; No. 24, White Gak Staves and LS 
j No. 25, L ignumvite ; No. 32, Wrought Lron, round 
and square ; No, 33, Wrought Lron, flat; No. 34, Iron, 
| rte: No. 35, Steel; Ee , iron Spilges; No. 38, Lron 
rought Nails; No. 29, Lron Cut Naiss; No. 42, Lead, 
vipe, sheet; No. 43, Zine; No. 44, Tin; No. 48. Locks 
iinges, Bolts, of brass and iron; No. 49, Screwa, of 
brass and iron; No. 50, Files; No. 51, Augers; No. 52, 
Tools for ship ‘store 8; No. 54, Tools for use in yard 
and shops; No. i, Hard ware; No. 56, White Lead; 
No. 57, Zine Paints; No. 58, Colored Paints, Dryers: 
| No. 59, Linseed Oil; No. @, a Turpen- 
| tine; ‘No. 68, Sperm and Lard Oil; No. 64, Tallow, 
Soup; No. 65, Fish Oil; No. 68, Glass; No. 69, Brush- 
es; No. 1, Dry Goods for upholstering ; No. 71, Sta- 
tronery ; No. 72. Crucibles; No. 7%, Shi p Chandlery ; 
No. 74, Acids; No. 75, Rosin, Pitch, Crude “Purpen- 
tine; ‘No. 77, Belting, Packing; No. 78, Leather, 
pulp, rigging, lacing; No.85, Anthracite Coal; No. 
86, Seroi-bituminous Coal ; No. 87, Bituminous Coal; 
No. 88, Charcoal; No. 89, % 
The following are the cinsses, by the numbers, 
| required at the respective navy-yards: 
| PORTSMOUTH 
Nos. 12, 15, 18, 88, 37, 89, 42, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 53, 
| 54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 6, 71, 13, 85, $7, 
BOSTON. 
Nos. 16, 2h, 32, 38, 34, 3h, ~ 43, 53, 54, 56, 59, 00, ( 
| 69, 1 22, 73, 74, 75, Tt, 8, 82, 8. 
NEW YORK. 
Nos. 1, 16, 18, 24, 32, 43, 45, 44, 56, 57, 58, 59, G0, C4, 05, 49, 
| 70, 71, 73, 85, 86, 58. 


iy ADEI 
a8, 30. 





La A. 






. 1%, 15, 16, 
58, 2 0, é3, Sa tb 7, Ti 72, 7 
| WASTIINGTON. 
Nos. 23, 23, 88, 87. 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 58, 54, 56, 57, 58, 6, 

| 62, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 87, 88, 68. 





Nos, 1, 12, 15, 18, 29. , AT, BD, 42 24 43, +, .~ 
| 49, 50, 51, 53, A, 5, f 57, 58, C0; © 71, 73, 77, 78, 8, 87, S 
MARE ISLAND. 
33, 43, 44, 48, 49, 50, 51, 63, 54, 56, 57, 58, OO, &, 
, 69, 71, 73, 77, %, £5, § 


The Bull & Holmes Miter - Machine 


we warrant. Sam Jes, with wy saw, sent on 
receipt of $4.75. Without saw For cut and 
| terms to Agents, apply to HOL Es & BEALS, 
\ Amboy, ru. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF THE PAPER. 


i epartment.—All letters for this department, and 
oft tttorial Departmet for publication, to be addressed “ Editor 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” Unaccepted articles 
will be returned, if, at the time they are sent, this is requested. and 
sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manuscripts not so accom- 
panied will not be preserved, and subsequent requests tur their 
return cannot be complied with. 

The Publishers’ Department contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* reading matter type " to make them more attractive. 

The Advertising Columns contain advertisements more or 
less displayed, according to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
limits: rigidly excluding all patent medicines, surgical appliances, 
“blind” advertisements, and, so faras careful scrutiny will effect 
it, ali objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 
ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the Publishers for TERMS, &c. 

Orrices: New York, 27 Park Place; Boston. 11 Bromfield 
Street: Cincinnati, Fourth and Elm Streets; Chicago, 4 Monroe 
Street; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 





Henry Warp Beercuer, Editor. 








May has come, with clatter and confusion of 
moving, to cities; with rheumatism and East 
winds to invalids; with plowing and sowing to 
husbandmen; with scrubbing and overhauling to 
housewives ; with eggs and unbounded cackling, 
calves, lambs and colts to the barn-yard; red- 
winged blackbirds to swamps, robins and larks to 
the fields, and endless birds to thicket and forest ; 
with open streams and trout to the angler; with 
dandelions and trailing arbutus to lovers of flow- 
ers. April has not been fickle this year. It has 
maintained a surly aspect and a winter temper 
with almost unbroken consistency. But May is 
an opening door through which we begin to see 
summer sights, and smell summer odors. Now 
begins the joy of being out of doors! Only they 
who have suffered the restrictions of winter know 
the real luxury of off-coat, out-door living. Flor- 
ida, Southern California, and all semi-tropical 
lands have no climatic contrasts at present. We 
are of opinion that no region can be eminently civil- 
ized whose winters do not bring forth snow and 
ice. Just now all nature hereabouts chants its 
deliverance from the Egypt of winter! 





GOD KNOWN THROUGH MAN. 
rTNHE Biblical way of disclosing the Divine na- 

ture is by taking the highest examples of 
human excellence as types of it. In early ages, 
men’s first feeling toward God was one of rever- 
ence and awe. This awfulness was best expressed 
to their minds by likening him to a king. Wecan 
hardly imagine how muck that word expresses to an 
Oriental, to whom ‘‘ the king” is an expression for 
irresponsible and boundless power. Then, to this 
conception of God, the higher idea of justice was 
added. In arude and violent age, the judge who 
protects the innocent against the oppressor seems 
the highest type of goodness. So Abraham gives 
that title to the Almighty, in his noble appeal: 
’ * Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right ?” 
A gentler image was suggested by pastoral life, in 
the watchful care of the shepherd over his sheep. 
“The Lord is my Shepherd,” said the youthful 
David. Then came a still higher comparison : 
“Like as a father pitieth his children, so the Lord 
pitieth them that fear him.” Isaiah found a yet 
more tender similitude; he represents God as say- 
ing: ‘“‘As one whom his mother comforteth, so 
will I comfort you.” This figure of parenthood is 
woven into all the teaching of Christ. He made 
‘‘Our Father” the habitual expression for him 
whom the Jews had been wont to call by the aw- 
ful name of Jehovah. In one of his most striking 
teachings, he said that earthly fatherhood and 
motherhood are only adim suggestion of the infin- 
ite wealth of the Divine heart. ‘If ye, then, being 
evil”—in all your earthly imperfectness—‘‘ know 
how to give good gifts unto your children, how 
much more shall your Father which is in heaven 
give good things to them that ask him ?” 

This general principle we are to follow in filling 
out our thought of God. We are to take whatever 
is highest in human relationship, whatever is no- 
blest and sweetest in human character, as a sym- 
bol of the Divine disposition. Wherever we see 
men at their best, we are to say: ‘‘God is like 
that, only better.” In that way lies our closest 
approach to immediate sight of him. Humanity 
is the mirror of Divinity ; when the mirror is most 
perfect, the image is most true. 

Men have greatly suffered when for this true 





method of apprehending God, which the Bible 
uses, they have substituted the operations of the 
intellect upon abstractions. Just as the heathen 
with their hands hewed out images of wood and 
stone, and worshiped them, so have _ philoso- 
phers and theologians with their logical faculties 
constructed dry, bloodless, empty shapes, and set 
them up in place of God. 

Through failing to interpret God by what is 
best in human nature, it has strangely come to 
pass that men have often been really nobler in 
their own characters than they have imagined God 
to be. There are a great many men to-day who 
are themselves of a most kind, forgiving, and 
lovable disposition, whose conception of God 
represents him as acting on motives and by 
methods that would disgrace an Eastern despot. 
It isa blessed thing that men should sometimes 
be able to rise above their beliefs, and to live more 
nobly than they think. But, as a general rule, 
men’s lives will correspond somewhat to their be- 
liefs. The aim of a Christian life is to be like 
God, and we need to have as high and true ideas 
of God as we can attain to. 

This is the great principle ; whatever our moral 
sense recognizes as best in our own experience, as 
most beautiful in the character of others, that we 
are to take as an indication of what God is like. 

We may illustrate by one or two instances the 
misconceptions that come from not attributing to 
God the qualities which we recognize as excellent 
inmen. For example, many people virtually sup- 
pose that, in the present age, God’s mercy does 
not extend to most of the inhabitants of Af- 
rica, Asia, and other unenlightened parts of the 
globe. They suppose that for some mysterious 
reason he is letting these people go down by 
millions to eternal death. And yet, we see men 
so strongly moved with compassion for these poor 
savages, that they will leave home and country, 
and welcome suffering, privation, death itself, to 
lift them into something better. Now, can we 
suppose that the missionary’s love is wider 
and more self-sacrificing than God’s love? If 
we, being evil, have it in us to give up every- 
thing to save a few Hottentots or Fijians, does our 
Father who is in heaven care less for them and 
their countless brethren than we do? Rather, we 
must believe that in his infinite love and eternal 
providence not one of these darkened souls is for- 
gotten or slighted. Not a sparrow falleth to the 
ground without his notice: is not a heathen’s soul 
of more value than many sparrows ? 

So, again, Christian friends stand around the 
grave of one who is gone, with unutterable tender- 
ness in their hearts, and yet with an aching dread 
of the worst that imagination can conceive. They 
would gladly lay down theirlives to ensure their lost 
one’s happiness: yet their religion only suggests 
to them the darkest prospects. O ye of little faith ! 
Is God's love less than yours ? If your finite hearts 
are full of unutterable yearning for your dear one, 
is the Divine heart less tender? ‘‘If he were ours 
again,” you think, ‘‘ we would save him to happi- 
ness and goodness, though it cost our lives.” That 
feeling in you is but a faint pulse from the Al- 
mighty heart: your love is as much less than his 
as your power is less: fear not, but trust your 
God! 

In interpreting the Divine disposition by our 
own best feelings, we are not to limit the Divine 
methods by strict parallels with our own. The ten- 
dency of a benevolent disposition in God, the end 
toward which it works, must be the same with 
that of a benevolent disposition in man; but the 
means by which omniscience works transcend 
finite knowledge. The best even of human affection 
has in it a heroic quality that can prompt to stern 
action. If a child, bitten by a mad dog, runs to 
its father, and the father instantly applies to the 
wound a red-hot iron, we do not say that his love 
is mingled with savageness : we recognize its nobil- 
ity in the resolution with which it arms him. So, 
when pestilence or conflagration sweeps over the 
earth, instead of saying, as men sometimes do, 
‘“*God is a God of wrath as well as of mercy,” we 
should know that his terrors are but his mercy’s 
mysterious messengers. 

The whole universe is our Father's house. In it 
there are many mansions, and we have seen but a 
few. The rest are hidden from us, and what is in 
them we know not. But this we know: they all 
are our Father's, 
=.The Apostle’s richest prayer for his brethren was 
that they might so discern the Divine disposition 
that their lives should be filled and inspired with 
it. ‘That ye, being rooted and grounded in love, 
may be able to comprehend with a@ saints what is 
the breadth and length and deprb and height ; 





and to know the love of Christ, which passeth 
knowledge, that ye might be filled with all the 
fullness of God.” 

Understanding something of God's unconquera- 
ble patience, we shall have patience with men that 
nothing can overcome. Seeing how his rain and 
sunshine are freely given to the evil and unthank- 
ful, we learn to measure our giving not by men’s 
deserts but by their needs. As it grows upon us 
that the whole vast system of nature and _ provi- 
dence is regulated in every part by the one central 
force of love, we learn to make the same force 
central and sovereign in our lives. As we recog- 
nize that our sweetest affections, our fairest imag- 
inings, the hopes that soar on boldest wing, the 
peace whose tranquility is most perfect, are mani- 
festations of the Divine life flowing into our life— 
so all that is best in us will receive its highest 
inspiration, and we shall walk as in the light of 
God's face. 





BLOWING HAYDN NUMBER ONE. 
N the City of Liverpool there lives an organ- 
blower whose unconscious service to the 
moralist is that he has given words to the sorrow 
of theological conservatism. On a recent Sunday 
his choir suddenly altered its programme. After 
ehurch this wounded blower sadly observed to a 
singer, ‘‘I say, miss, that there service went 
wretched bad, didn’t it? They never told me they 
was going to sing Haydn Number Four, and I was 
a-blowing Haydn Number One all the time.” 

It isa common grievance. One can hardly take 
up a religious paper which does not furnish the 
record of some new departure from the established 
order of things ecclesiastical, and the moan of 
some faithful upholder of the status quo. One ex- 
change is much disturbed because the editors of 
Appleton’s New Cyclopedia have allotted certain 
historical topics to Romanist writers, though, so 
far as we know, no Romanist protests against the 
committal to Protestant hands of other subjects, 
which, from his point of view, a Protestant cannot 
even comprehend, But the accomplished scholars 
who edit this immense work are guided in their 
choice of writers solely by considerations of fitness. 
If a Romanist happen to know more than anybody 
else knows about the Jesuit missions in newly dis- 
eovered America, or the wild story of De Soto's 
quest, or the French occupation of Louisiana, or 
the patriotism of native Catholics in the Revolu- 
tionary struggle, or even about painting, or music, 
or international law, why should he not instruct 
less intelligent Protestants? It is not likely that 
the propagandist will borrow the voice of the his- 
torian or the critic. 

But it is feared that these essayists will put a 
Romanist interpretation upon notable events, and 
perhaps hint a doubt and hesitate dislike of the 
American divorce of Church and State. We have 
already spoken of the constant encroachment of 
the civil power upon the ecclesiastical throughout 
intelligent Catholic Europe. The other day, in 
unintelligent Catholic Brazil, the Catholic Bishop 
of Pernambuco was sentenced by a bench of Cath- 
olic Judges to four years imprisonment at hard 
labor for setting up the authority of the Church 
against that of the State. He appeared at the trial 
in full canonicals, and refused to plead in mitiga- 
tion of the sentence, because such a plea would 
concede the right of the civil power to dominate 
the ecclesiastical. But the spectacle of this rich- 
robed martyrdom appealed in vain to the strong- 
hearted court. On the whole, it does not seem 
wise to worry lest the unborn babes of the Cyclo- 
pedia family should turn out to have a Catholic 
squint. 

Another exchange is troubled because the city 
of its nativity is about to shelter a series of Sunday 
afternoon lectures upon ethical, historical, scien- 
tific, or literary topics, given under undenomina- 
tional auspices. It is intended that these lectures, 
while untheological and unsectarian, shall be re- 
ligious in the sense of teaching right thinking and 
noble living. They are specially designed to ap- 
peal to that large class of intelligent men and 
women who, for one reason or another, will not 
go to church. A few clergymen of the rigor- 
ous sects are quoted as believing that St. Paul 
himself would turn lecturer, were he at hand, 
bending his brilliant powers to charm and win 
the great congregation, becoming, indeed, all 
things to all men. But the rest of the brethren 
were sure that these secular deliverances must be 
as irreligious as riding in the horse-cars on the 
seventh day. Ejithr sermon, and prayer, and 
doxology, or po pretense ef Sunday services, say 
they. 
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Still another religious weekly is honestly un- 
happy over the insubordination of a great preach- 
er. There is no charge that he does not so present 
the love of God and the beauty of holiness as to 
crowd the church or the hall or the theater where 
he may preach, and to send people away with new 
aspiration stirring their hearts, and a new zeal for 
the cause of Christ nerving their hands. But it is 
gravely feared that he is unsound on the subject 
of infant damnation, let us say, or of the Mosaic 
cosmogony, or of the perseverance of the saints, or 
of the nature of the Song of Solomon. It is even 
whispered that he has spoken tenderly of departed 
virtue which declined to call itself Christian. 
Therefore our cotemporary, apparently represent- 
ing a large constituency, thinks it duty to drive 
this devout and fruitful soul out of the sect which 
he has shown no wish to leave. 

In a word, all over the country, we ecclesiastical 
bellows-men are puffing away at Haydn Number 
One, according to previous agreement, and when 
Haydn Number Four bursts from the great instru- 
ment of the general religious sense we are con- 
vinced that the service goes ‘‘wretched bad,” 
though the souls of all listeners may be lifted up 
to Heaven on the soaring strains. The sooner we 
teachers, preachers, writers, synods, presbyteries, 
face the fact that though we blow the blasts of 
necessary air, we cannot control the myriad stops, 
nor certainly foreshadow what sound they shall 
give forth, the better. 

Every church organization, every sectarian 
body, necessarily represents the least advanced 
thought of its supporters. Foran idea must have 
lived long before it can have made converts enough 
to build it into an institution. And by that time 
candid minds will have apprehended so much new 
truth that the institution represents to them more 
of tradition than of vital faith. Their profound- 
est religious experience must find expression in 
new forms. Probably it is true that every vigor- 
ous thinker and candid speaker will at some time 
fall under suspicion of heterodoxy from the im- 
movables in his own sect. Shall he then be driven 
from the temple of the denomination which he 
loves, because he holds phylacteries a pretense, 
and discards vestments as inconvenient, and will 
have no fringes on his garments, preferring to give 
their cost to the poor; nay, even because he de- 
clares that temple itself to be holy only as all 
places are holy that are filled with the presence of 
the Lord ? 

Since opinion cannot be final, it must be free. 
Christianity must be seen to be the religion of the 
intellect, which is the search after truth, as well as 
the religion of the soul, which is the worship of 
truth, and the religion of the heart, which is the 
living of truth, or the highest minds will shun it 
as a jail, not seek it as a home. If the callow 
divinity student of °74 ponders Darwin as well as 
Dwight, what then? Though the elders reject 
Darwin, yet difference from us is not necessarily 
perdition. Though we may never have intended 
Haydn Number Four, let us be comforted, since it 
is music not less noble and sacred than Haydn 
Number One. 





THE CENTENNIAL AND THE BAP- 
TISTS. 
N the general movement of men’s thoughts to- 
wards the project of agrand national jubilee on 
the hundreth anniversary of American Independ- 
ence, our Baptist brethren have already formulated 
a plan whereby, so far as it shall be adopted, the 
great joy of the people will be saved from spend- 
ing itself only in gunpowder, words and smoke. 
They seem to have begun by laying hold strongly 
of the idea that while the Centennial is to com- 
memorate a vast political deliverance, it is to 
commemorate a vast religious deliverance also, 
and that consequently we ought to take part in it 
not only as citizens but as Christians. 

And what was the religious deliverance wrought 
by the sturdy act of 1776? It was a deliverance 
from the old world system of an established 
church,—a system already planted in Virginia and 
in New England, and only awaiting the enlarge- 
ment of parliamentary authority to have become 
fully established everywhere. The victory of In- 
dependence secured to us, among other things, the 
right of holding freely our own religious views and 
of refusing to pay for the proclamation of religious 
views that we do not hold. It carried the doctrine 
of no taxation without representation through 
the houses of commerce and politics into the 
house of faith. And even at this late day, as Dr. 
Joseph P. Thompson's lectures at Berlin indicate, 
the subtlest problem to the old world in the arith- 





metic of American society is presented by the fact 
that with us the Church is rich without taking 
money from the State, and is loyal without being 
in bonds to the State. It needs no argument to 
show that this marvel of civic achievement is a 
direct legacy from that stupendous measure of 
heroic self-assertion which was made in 1776 and 
which will but grow larger in the appreciation of 
mankind with every recurrence of the centennial 
of its first announcement. What, then, can be 
more fitting than that the great jubilee just before 
us should exult in a free Church as well as in a free 
State? Inthe chorus of joy which is to swell from 
all orders and conditions of men, in all portions of 
the continent, what voices should be louder or 
sweeter than those which are to rise from the 
hearts of the various religious denominations in 
America, all sitting beneath the branches of that 
noble tree that casts it shade alike over them all? 

But our Baptist brethren, grasping strongly this 
thought, march forward with it to another. They 
say that if all the religious denominations should 
take part in the great centennial jubilee, then 
should the Baptist denomination in particular ; 
for to none other, not even to the Quakers, did 
the religious equality, then vindicated and made 
sure, bring a more needed boon. One hundred 
years ago, they say, our people were few in num- 
bers, weak, suffering under pitiless persecution in 
the two chief colonies, and in the very height of 
their struggle for deliverance from oppression. 
They were meeting fines, mobs, imprisonment, 
scourging. Against terrible odds, they were striv- 
ing to realize a church made up of regenerated 
persons, baptized in profession of their personal 
faith, and entitled to absolute freedom of con- 
science, not violating the civil peace. In all the 
colonies, they were not more than fifteen thou- 
sand in number; but in sufferings they were 
abundant. In Virginia and the States further 
South, Baptist preachers were vexed and outraged 
by every form of persecution save death itself. In 
Massachusetts, persecution was less rude and riot- 
ous, but not less determined. Everywhere they 
resolved against taxation for the support of wor- 
ship in which they did not share, and they affirmed 
for themselves and for all men the sovereign rights 
of conscience. With all their souls they went into 
the Revolution, not alone for those civil liberties 
which they claimed in common with their fellow 
countrymen, but for those religious liberties which 
they knew to be bound up with them. And if the 
triumph of the Revolution was the triumph of 
those rights of conscience of which, from the foun- 
dation of the colonies, the Baptists had been the 
foremost advocates and expounders, then the Bap- 
tists, of all men in America, have pretminent 
reason to express their joy at the imperial celebra- 
tion which is proposed of the hundreth birthday 
of that Revolution. 

And how shall they give utterance to that joy? 
It is in the answer to this question that our friends 
have shown a wisdom that is ‘‘the master of situ- 
ations and the conduit of lasting good.” They 
propose to express their joy, not merely in the 
fashion predicted by old John Adams,—‘ with 
pomp and parade, with shows, games, sports, 
guns, bells, bonfires, and illuminations, from one 
end of this continent to the other;” but in the 
fashion of thoughtful and earnest men, anxious 
that even in their own joy they may contribute 
something to the further joy of others. They pro- 
pose that their distinctive celebration of the first 
centenary of American Independence shall be made 
an educational one. They ask the members of a 
denomination which had so much at stake in the 
event of 1776, and which since that year has ex- 
panded from a membership of fifteen thousand to 
a membership of fifteen hundred thousand, and to 
an adhering population of more than five millions, 
to make this Centennial the occasion for a grand 
effort to build up its institutions of higher learn- 
ing. What mode of rejoicing could be finer or 
more appropriate? It is the one department of 
effort which the Baptists have hitherto most neg- 
lected. It is the one work which is the special 
need of ourtimes. It is the one method of general 
rejoicing which can most surely perpetuate itself 
to all coming time. With the utmost cordiality 
we chronicle and applaud the plan. We trust that 
it may be carried forward to a complete success. 
Let every man, every woman, every child, in the 
denomination have some part init. Let it be the 
effort of the poor as well as of the rich. In this 
way will the glowing hope of the Baptist Educa- 
tional Commission be realized :—‘‘ Our children’s 
children will rise up to bless the prevision which 
has anticipated their necessities, and we shall 
impress the world with the conviction that the 





triumph of a spiritual religion has its natural 
blossoming in that which most adorns and bene- 
fits human life.” 





OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


—The announcement that Boston had chosen as 
her eulogist of Sumner not one of her own eminent 
citizens, nor yet a citizen of Massachusetts or even of 
New England, but a Senator from Missouri and a man 
of foreign birth, was received in other parts of the 
country with not a little surprise, mixed, perhaps, 
with doubt as to the wisdom of the selection. Mr. 
Schurz was indeed recognized as a statesman and an 
orator, as well as an intimate friend of the great Mas- 
sachusetts Senator; but there were some at least who 
thought the city of Boston might have made a more 
felicitous choice of an orator to pay, in her behalf, the 
appropriate tribute of revereuce and honor to the 
memory of her distinguished son. But if, in the great 
assembly that filled the Music Hall on Wednesday 
last, there was asingle person who had entertained such 
a thought, he must bave felt, in listening to Mr. Schurz, 
how narrow and provincial it was, and that of all the 
great men of the country no other was so well qualified 
to speak the fitting word for the occasion. The eulogy 
is indeed a masterly performance, and must take rank 
among the great orations of modern times. If Mr. 
Schurz had been born and educated in New England, 
he could not have exhibited a more complete mastery 
of his subject, either in its principles or its details, or 
attained to a more perfect sympathy therewith in all 
its finest elements. His understanding of American 
history and his knowledge of our public men is mar- 
velously accurate, and he appears to be as familiar 
with the origin and progress of the anti-slavery strug- 
gle as if he had made it the one study of his life. His 
delineation of Mr. Sumner’s character is marked by no 
rhetorical exaggeration, but is singularly just and im- 
partial. The narrative of the great events of his pub- 
lic life flows on from the beginning to the end, like a 
majestic river sweeping toward the sea and gatbering 
volume from a hundred tributary sources. His En- 
glish is strong and pure, and marked by no affectation 
and no effort at fine writing. There is not a single 
passage which appears to have been constructed for 
rhetorical effect, and yet the whole eulogy as it fell 
from the speaker’s lips must have seemed like a grand 
poem. 

—Dr. Cheever having prepared a course of lect- 
ures on the Evidences of Christianity to be delivered 
in the Rev. Mr. Clark’s (Presbyterian) church in Har- 
lem, some of the most distinguished clergymen in this 
city of various denominations united in requesting that 
they might also be delivered at some central point in 
the city. Arrangements have accordingly been made 
to have them repeated on successive Sunday evenings 
in Association Hall. The first of the course, which was 
an attack upon Darwinism, was delivered on Sunday 
evening last. The Doctor is thoroughly equipped for 
the attack upon the forces of skepticism, and his lect- 
ures cannot fail to be a valuable contribution to a 
very important discussion. 


—On page 347 will be found the major portion of 

the admirable speech delivered in the House of Repre- 
sentatives last week by Mr. Lamar, of Mississippi, upon 
the resolutions eulogizing the late Senator Sumner. 
We would fain regard the delivery of such a speech by 
a distinguished Southerner as prophetic of a time 
when every feeling of hostility and prejudice now ex- 
isting between the North and South shall be done 
away, and the two sections be bound together by the 
ties of a common patriotism and a common political 
faith. The speech, while it is honorabie to its author, 
is calculated to do great good in every section of the 
country, and we wish it could he read in every house- 
hold in the land. 
—The Christian Statesman (organ of the party 
seeking to engraft a recognition of God and Christ 
upon the Constitution of tbe United States) appears to 
regard the appointment of a Jew to the lectureship of 
Hebrew History and Literature in Cornell University 
as inimical to Christianity. But why? What harm 
can come to Christian students from receiving instruc- 
tion in Hebrew history and literature from a thor- 
oughly -educated, noble-minded Hebrew? Other 
things being equal, is not a Hebrew, of all others, 
best qualified to give such instruction? What could 
be better calculated to awaken a suspicion that Chris- 
tianity is pitiably weak than the fears for its safety 
which so many of its misguided champions exhibit? 
For our own part, we are not afraid that Christianity 
will be upset or in any way damaged by anything that 
a Hebrew scholar is likely to communicate respecting 
Hebrew history and literature. On the contrary, we 
think Christians would be likely to have their faith 
confirmed rather than impaired by a closer acquaint- 
ance with Hebrews and their literature. 


—The spectacle of a negro member of the House 
of Representatives presiding with dignity over the 
proceedings of that body was one to do an Abolitionist 
of the Fugitive Slave law days good. Such fruits of 
the revolution that so lately swept slavery from the 
land and made the negro a man and a citizen are won- 
derfully encouraging to those who think the Declara- 
tion of Independence is something better than a string 
of “ glittering generalities.” 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IX., No. 18. 








INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


1. Is it correct to say that the Jew under the ancient 
dispensation must have had faith in Christ, or the 
coming Messiah—sceing him through all the sacrifices, 
etc.—in order to profit by his worship? 


£ think very few of the devout Jews understood 

the Messianic application of the types and shadows 

of the old law. We do not think that God made any such re- 

quirement as that they should have had a forward-looking 

faith in the Messiah, whose coming and office had been but 

dimly hinted to them. It is much more natural to suppose 

that they saw imperfectly in the sacrifices and ordinances 

what we see very much more clearly in Jesus Christ—the 
tokens of God's tender mercy to sinners. 


2. What evidence is there that Mary Magdalen was 
ever a profligate woman ? 

There is none, except the general supposition that demoni- 
acal possession was a result of a bad moral character. In the 
middle ages people accepted things without much inquiring, 
and in art Mary Magdalen has become fixed as the represent- 
ative of the profligate woman, penitent. The idea thus fixed, 
and further confirmed by the use of her name as a sort of 
patron saint for asylums intended for women whose devils 
are of a worse order than hers probably were, is stronger 
than any amount of historical evidence, or lack of evidence; 
and to all time, we suppose, her name will be the symbol of 
the class of whom the woman who wept on the feet of Jesus 
is the real representative. 


3. How can a young lady of good education but 
limited means learn the Kindergarten system of teach- 
ing? 

There is only one way of learning the system satisfactorily, 
and that is at atraining-school. There is one in Boston, con- 
ducted strictly on the principles of Frederick Froebel, the 
founder of the system. We distrust all so-called ‘* Kinder- 
gartens’’ that substantially modify and mar the unity and 
completeness of the system. For further information our 
correspondent may address that noble-hearted philanthropist 
Miss Elizabeth P. Peabody, of Cambridge, Mass., who conse- 
crates her old age to little children and the Kindergarten. 


4. Will you please give the date of the arrival of the 
Indians in America, and from what country did they 
emigrate ? 

We should be delighted so oblige our friend if we only 
knew, but we do not. 


5. What do you think of Tom Paine’s reasoning? 
The Bible has been as a loving mother to me, a young 
man struggling for manhood in the world. 


Paine is by no means a formidable opponent of the Bible to 
those who know much about the subject, for his information 
was small, and his arguments are many of them of the most 
ad captanduim sort. But listen to your own heart’s evidence. 
You feel that, even if it were proven that there were mis- 
takes of a historical or scientific sort in some of the books in 
the Bible, yet in this series of books which we call the Bible 
you nevertheless find what your heart needs—the highest 
revelation of God's loveand mercy the world has ever known. 
There may be things which you cannot explain in the Book 
of Judges; but why should that shake your faith that the 
veice which says, **Come unto me, all ye that labor and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” is indeed divine? 
Your own heart, your own necessities, your own manhood, 
testify to the divine truth and excellence of the Bible. Hear 
these witnesses; they outweigh all cavils and criticisms. 


6. A correspondent who in his struggles to break a bad 
habit uttered a vow with an imprecation in it, and afterward 
violated it, is now troubled with that vow. He has finally 
given up the habit, but, having uttered acurse on himself, he 
fears that God may take him at his word. His vow was a very 
impropcr one, but God is not a Shylock—he is a tender father 
looking with exquisite pity on a soul struggling to free itself 
from the meshes of sin. If he took us at our word, there 
would be few saved. God loves you and helps you in every 
struggle. 


7. Is it right fora man to marry his father’s wife, his 
father being dead? 

Was your father’s wife your mother? There is no reason 
in physiology why one should not marry his stepmother; but 
there are many social reasons against it. Go to some neigh- 
bor of acknowledged prudence, and see whac he thinks. His 
advice will be better than ours. 


8. Is there a single passage in God’s Word that would 
prove that a sinner dying impenitent will ever have an 
opportunity of repentance in the other world? 

We know very little about a future life—its conditions are 
almost wholly hidden from us, and nearly all our theories of 
it have no real supportin the Bible. ‘ The great majority of 
commentators, ancient and modern,” according to Dean Al- 
ford, hold tbat 1 Peter iii. 19,20 does teach that there is sucha 
possibility. 

8. Iam endeavoring to be a Christian. I love a beau- 
tiful lady who appears to me a model of perfection, 
and when a temptation is presented to me to do wrong 
or an opportunity to do good I feel her influence seem- 
ingly before that ef my Saviour ; am I an idolater ? 

If your love drew you toward evil instead of toward good, 
and you preferred to please the object of your Jove rather 
than Christ, you would be an idolater. But if you have a 
human love that lifts you toward what is good, praise God and 
be happy. 

9. Should not the American Bible Society publish in 
their Bibles maps of Palestine? 

We think the abstention of the Bible Society from giving 
maps and cuts explanatory of manners and customs rather a 


narrow interpretation of their constitutional obligation to 
print “ without note or comment.” 


10. Docs a sense of Christ as an ever-present Friend 
oras an intimate Companion come with mature cxpe- 
rience? Should a humble disciple who cannot boast of 
this intimacy distrust his heirship to salvation ? 

Ths ability to hold communion with God is subject to cult- 





ure, and a young Christian is certainly wrong to expect to 
come at once into the full position he may find in older and 
riper followers of Christ. 


11. When the jailer asked, ‘‘ What must I do to be 
saved ?” from what did he wish to be saved ? 


His terror was a vague one, inspired by a sense of guilt and 
the earthquake. The salvation he inquired for was far great- 
er than the thought. It isso with most men. 


12. Minor QvueEries.—1. “ Schism” is pronounced by good 
speakers sizm. The orthography of our word is directly from 
the Greek or Latin, while the spoken word doubtless comes 
from the Old French “ cisme.” 2. The name of the present 
Prime Minister of England is pronounced Diz-ray-cl-e, with 
the accent on the second syllable. 3. The “ beck” in Jcan 
Ingelow’s Divided stands, no doubt, for any cause of separa- 
tion that is progressive—carrying two people farther and far- 
ther apart. We suppose it to be general, not specific. 4. We 
suppose the title of ** Squeers’ School,"’ ** Dotheboys,"’ is to be 
pronounced in two syllables. It none the less conveys a dis- 
guised meaning, discovered by separating it into three, and 
better for being disguised. 5. For a boy who has read too 
many sensational storics and wants to acquire a taste for 
something clse, we recommend some of the ** The Illustrated 
Library of Wonders," such as ‘Thunder and Lightning,” 
“Wonderful Escapes,” “ Balloon Asconts,"’ “ Bottom of the 
Sea,’’ and such healthy stories as ‘*‘ Ronald Bannerman's Boy- 
hood.” 

We have more than twice as many queries as we can an- 
swer. Many go unanswered for want of space. 


Che Sunday-School. 


“Don’t gush,” is Rev. Washington Gladden’s ad- 
vice. He gives it freely through the columns of the Sunday- 
School Teacher to all whom it may concern. He is confident 
that were St. Paul to write an epistle to-day to the saints that 
are in the Sunday-schools his first words of caution would be, 
* Dearly beloved brethren and sisters, don’t gush.’’ What he 
means by gush everybody will recognize to be the article 
—it is extravagance of expression, a surplus of sentimental 
words, the effusive garrulity of shallow minds. ‘The super- 
intendent who comes into his school saying, ‘ My dear, dear 
children, you can't know how much I love you; how con- 
stantly I think of you as I go about my business; as I walk 
the crowded streets my mind is dwelling upon you; and I am 
all the while studying to know what I can do to make you 
happy, and to lead you to the Saviour,’ is probably guilty of 
gush. This statement is not likely to be exactly true to begin 
with. No doubt he does think of the children several times 
during the week. He may even give to the interests of his 
school four or five hours of thought and labor between two 
Sundays. But it is not probable that his mind is so engrossed 
with concern for the children as his remarks represent; and 
it is altogcther likely that the children knowit.” Nothing 
could be truer than this, nor than Mr. Gladden’s further re- 
mark that the injury that is done to children by this extrava- 
gant style of expression is very great, for it encourages them 
toa like extravagance and inaccuracy. We wish this “ Don’t 
gush"’ advice would be taken in large doses not only by 
superintendents, but by that numerous army of Sunday- 
school friends as well who are so happy to Lave the opportu- 
nity of making a few remarks to the scholars, “all of whom 
they hold next to their hearts.’’ Now, perbaps, some schol- 
ars would not wish to be held there. 














In reply to the question whether it is proper to have 
a Pedobaptist teacher in a Baptist Sunday-school, the Baptist 
Teacher gives the refreshing answer that for its part it should 
greatly prefer for such a teacher a Pedobaptist who evidently 
knew Christ, to a cold-hearted Baptist who knew nothing but 
water. Ought not this to start a ripple among the “ regu- 
lars’? The Teacher's doctrine is dangerous to the faith. 


The true origin of one of the New Haven churches 
is perhaps unknown even to many of the present worshipers 
within its beautiful gates. ‘‘ Not to put too fine a point upon 
it,’’ it began in a dog-fight. Asa young man (whom it will be 
sufficient to describe as being at present the Surgeon of the 
U. 8. Marine Hospital at Puget Sound) was on his way to 
church one Sunday morning eight years ago, a couple of vag- 
abond curs fell out directly in his path. It wasina part of 
the city where Bibles, and Sundays, and sanctuary privileges 
were sparsely enjoyed, for in less than five minutes from the 
first grapple of the combatants, no fewer than twenty-eight 
children had gathered to act as umpires. The Surgeon-to-be 
at once decided that then was the time and that the place for 
a mission-school on which his heart bad long been set. The 
shop in front of which the fight took place happened to be 
that of a rag-picker, and after some difficulties, the loft above 
it was secured for two years at a modcrate rent, the rags 
swept out, benches furnished by the old Center Church, and 
the Sunday-school opened with 80 at its first session. The 
numbers and interest constantly increased from month to 
month, until, to make a long story short, this school of street 
Arabs has now become the strong West Church with its state- 
ly edifice of stone and sterling membership. 





For our cities and larger towns nothing could be 
better than a coiperative training-class for Sunday-school 
workers, which should really concentrate upon the weekly 
lesson and its practical application, the best intelligence and 
Christian wisdom of all denominations. Nothing could be 
more utterly worthless than such a class conducted in a slip- 
shod, bap-hazard manner. The charge should never be given 
to any superintendent, pastor, or professor, out of mere com- 
pliment, or because it seems to be his “turn.’”” Apollos him- 
self should not be invited to preside simply because he is 
Apollos. The special and most uncommon gift of clear- 
headed, warm-hearted, and crisply-decisive leadership should 
be the unvarying standard of fitness for this post. 





There is something about the following from the 
Sunday-School Teacher which shows that the writer under- 
stands human nature well, boy nature in particular; and the 
attention of all teachers is called to it as furnishing them one 
clue to the successful handling of a class: Rev. George A. 
Peltz observes that a man can come into the sanctuary and 
say: “Go! begone, vain world! I will receive the gospel for 
an hour.” But the child can not do this. His mind wanders 





free as air, and you must go where it isto get him. And he 
argucs that as it would be no impropriety to go to the base- 
ball grounds, and, locking arms with the boys there, bring 
them into the Sabbath-school, so it would be perfecily 
proper, when you find their minds are there, to say: * Well, 
boys, you were at the base-ball match. What kind of atime 
did you have? Which side whipped?” ete , and thus having 
mentally locked arms with them, bring them back to the les- 
son. 








St Hotes. 











A more leisurely tour through the Academy exhibi- 
tion serves to confirm the first impression that it more 
worthily represents a winter's work than any similar colice- 
tion herctofore brought together in this ciiy. We hope that 
the Academy has passed that dangerous period of its existence 
when one had only to dabble a little in oil colors and scrape 
acquaintance with an Academician, to secure a place on the 
walls, and possibly on the line. May those evil days never 
return! 

Among the corridor pictures which we failed to notice at 
first are two of Miss Bridges’ characteristic water-colors, 
numbers 31 and 38. Those who missed seeing examples of 
her work at the water-color exhibition will do well to ex- 
amine these. We were glad to notice that they were both 
sold almost before the galleries were opened to the public. 
Miss Bridges must take care not to grow careless in her work, 
or her present popularity may not be long-lived. Let her 
keep on conscientiously painting that line of subjects in 
which she is so successful. By the time the public wants her 
to change she may be able to gratify it. 

By the way, why should not the practice be adopted here 
which prevails in some at least of the forcign exhibitions? 
Namcly, to substitute a silver or colored star for the unsight- 
ly yellow ticket now used to announce the sale of a picture. 
This can be attached by means of a thin brass hook to the 
inner edge of the frame. A practice which often seriously 
detracts from the effect of a picture would thus be avoided. 
The same remark applies to the numbered tickets as well. 
These, when inserted between the canvass and the frame, 
often catch the eye and contrast very disagreeably with the 
contiguous color. We call upon the council to procure six 
gross of hooks forthwith, even if it cost ten dollars, and 
spare us the ugly squares of yellow which now marr almost 
every picture. 

G. TI. Boughton has for some unexplained reason favored 
us with two large pictures of which the first, * Miles Standish 
and his men,” isin the North Room, (No. 157). The catalogue 
quotes a verse from Longfellow’s Courtship of Miles Standish 
as the theme of the picture. Mr. Boughton can most assur- 
edly paint Puritanical hats, and doublets, and jack-boots, and 
weapons offensive and defensive, with excellent effect. When 
he strays away efter other descriptions of equipment be is 
often not so satisfactory, as, for instance, in the case of ** The 
Confidants”’ in the South Room (No. 272). Moreover his fig- 
ures never have the Icast action. Neither the “army” nor its 
Indian guide suggest motion, although they are all supposed 
to be walking. Nevertheless bis pictures all have a peculiar 
charm, particularly, as is often the case of late years, when 
the figures are accessory to a quict landscape, with a low- 
toned sky, and naked trees, and the poetical though essen- 
tially sad tints of November. His landscapes are mostly En- 
glish, but they are not unfamiliar in effect, even to untravelcd 
American eyes. It is beginning to be a question whether Mr. 
Boughton is a landscapist or a figure painter, but we hope 
that if he gces upon the rolls as a landscapist, he will never 
leave out his figures, nor abandon landscapes if he remains 
among figure painters. 

Farther examination of Mr. Page’s Shakespeare does not 
change our first impression. We doubt, indeed, if anything 
short of a lecture from the veteran artist, with the picture 
hanging conveniently near for reference, will enable us to 
appreciate its merits. It is therefore with entire satisfaction 
that we turn to his admirable portraits, No. 175 in the North 
Room and No. 266 in the South Room. In these, and especial- 
ly in the last, a three-quarter length portrait of Colonel R. G. 
Shaw, Mr. Page shows his full power. Mostof us remember 
how this gallant young officer fell at tke head of his black 
regiment as it struggled over the parapet at Fort Wagner on 
a July morning ten years ago. The circumstances of his 
death might well have challenged an artist of Mr. Page's 
strength to introduce some suggestive accessory, but he has 
utterly declined the challenge. Colonel Shaw stands uncov- 
ered, in the uniform of a colonel of infantry, his hands be- 
hind him. No scrap of ornament save the insigniaof rank 
prescribed for field service is in sight, and the background is 
a flat tint, approximating in effect to the gilded backgrounds 
used by some of the o]d masters. The whole is severely sim- 
ple, but it isa picture which will grow in value as the years 
pass, and is destined, we believe, to be regarded as one of the 
best paintings thus far produced in America. 

It is long since we have chanced to see a new work from 
Mr. George C. Lambdin. He has become, we believe, more of 
a Philadelphian than a New Yorker. No. 362, in the West 
Room, recalls some of his best work of former years, but is 
better than the best that we remember. It represents a 
young girl reading beside an open window, and very attract- 
ive the figure is with its soft shadows, its rich tones, its 
graceful lines of head and arm. If the artist produces much 
work of this description we hope that he will not hereafter 
neglect our exhibitions. 

We have barely space enough left to praise Mr. W. II- 
Beard for the two pictures (Nos. 383 and 384) in the West 
room, and to blame him for No. 316in the South room. In 
the two first named he has brought into play that admirable 
talent which he possesses for representing animals and birds 
in legitimate character-scenes. Of the two, ‘* Wreckers" is 
our favorite. It represents with indescribable ludicrousness 
a flock of coal-black crows standing in irregular line upon a 
stranded spar, pecking at one another, and at such prey as is 
within reach. The whole scene is admirably conoeived, and 
quite worth studying for its quaint naturalness, its vivid ap- 
preciation of the half human actions peculiar to these un- 
canny birds. Fora man who can paint after this fashion, we 
have no excuse to make when he clothes monkeys, and repre- 
sents them in character as old topers at theircups. We doubt 
if any drunkard will be led to mend his ways by seeing such 
pictures, and it is in itself a gratuitous slander upon the 
genus morkey. 
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CHURCH AND STATE IN AUSTRIA. 

Austria, April 6, 1874. 
FEW words in the way of telegrams to the 
metropolitan journals seem to be nearly all the 
information which the people of America are receiv- 
ing with respect to the mighty moral revolution going 
on in Austria. The New York Times, of recent date, 
contained a dispatch to the effect that the Emperor, 
Francis Joseph, had authorized his government to as- 
sume a strong attitude against Ultramontane opposi- 
tion to the ecclesiastical laws. Subsequently, it was 
reported, in the same paper, that the Roman Catholic 
bishops in the Reichsrath of this country had threat- 
ened to withdraw if the passage of the ecclesiastical 

bill were pressed. 

Unexplained, these most important facts could 
scarcely be expected to attract the attention from an 
average reader which they deserve. A little more 
than two months since the Ministry, in accordance 
with a previous promise, presented to the Reichsrath 
the draft of a bill regulating the relations between 
Church and State, which, since the abrogation of the 
Concordat, in 1870, have been in no little confusion. 
This bill, in some important particulars, comes into 
direct conflict with the assumptions of the Papacy. It 
assumes, in fact, throughout, the vital and contested 
po ut of the relative supremacy of the State, and on 
the basis of this theory proceeds to legislate on mat- 
ters over which the Romish Church has hitherto claimed 
and exercised, where it has been able, an exclusive 
prerogative. The greater part of the bill treats solely 
of the Roman Catholic Church in its external and in- 
ternal relations, but always with a polite, if not wholly 
sincere, recognition of it as the National Church, the 
one “ privileged, public religious corporation” of the 
Empire. A single section at its close permits, under 
what seem to us most rigid and impracticable restric- 
tions, the formation of religious societies which are not 
Catholic. 

On the fifth of March the long-heralded debate on 
this bill began in the Reichsrath, with crowded galleries 
and under a pressure of excitement, not only in Vienna 
but throughout the land, which it is not often given 
one to see. On the side of the Government, in addi- 
tion to the weight of argument, were the liberal ma- 
jority which had called for such a bill, nearly all the 
best speakers of Parliament, and the magic force of 
that indefinable, but much-talked-of, and real ‘ mod- 
ern idea”? which, in Austria as well as other lands, is 
doing its leavening work. On the other hand, the 
**Feudalists,”’ as they are called, seemed satisfied to 
enter the conflict supported only by the ** Church,” its 
historic claims and prestige, its supposed hold upon the 
people, and its hierarchical grandeurs. As a matter of 
course, under such conditions, the result could be easily 
foreseen. 

It would give but a faint conception of the boldness, 
the sharpness of criticism, the recognition of what is 
true in combination with the most scathing denun- 
ciation of what is false in the prevailing representa- 
tions of Christianity, the real truth, eloquence and 
power which characterized many of the speeches on 
the liberal side, to cal) them simply brilliant. A few of 
them were really masterpieces of oratory, and thrilled 
the land. And they cannot fail to have a tremendous 
educating influence in the direction of liberal ideas. 
To meet them and counteract their effect speakers on 
the other side had nothing better to present than the 
stock arguments (?) of the sanctity of the Church, and 
its absolute supremacy in all respects: threats of phys- 
ical resistance to whatever should not harmonize with 
the teachings and traditions of the Papacy; and espe- 
cially, the charge of infidelity against those who sought 
to make these changes in the old régime. This partic- 
ular charge was particularly taken and flung back 
with most telling effect by a member from Vienna, 
who, quoting Metternich as once saying, “It is the 
Kings who make the Jacobins,” added, ‘* And 1 make 
free to affirm that it is the Popes who make the in- 
fidels.” 

Early in the conflict the Ultramontanes betrayed 
their anxiety and the weakness of their cause by hur- 
rying all their reserves upon the field. First came the 
long-winded Encyclical of the Pope, which would fill 
three or four columns of your paper, accompanied by a 
personal Jetter to the Emperor the contents of which 
still remain unknown. And then followed a meeting 
of all the Austrian Bishops, who to the number of 
thirty-two signed a paper not only declaring against 
the present bill, but also affirming that any legislation 
which should fail to harmonize with the Concordat— 
legally abolished some years ago—they would unitedly 
resist. Still the first three sections of the bill, having 
already by a large majority passed to a third reading 
in the Lower House, have goue to the House of Nobles, 
where the majority of the committee to which they 
were referred have, also, reported favorably upon 
them. Thereis little doubt, in fact, that the bill essen- 
tially as it came from the hands of the Ministry will 
be adopted by Parliament and receive the sanction of 
the Emperor. In itself, it may contribute but little 
toward the solution of the vexed problem of Church 
and State, but iu the principle which it recognizes and 
which underlies it that solution is already foreshad- 
owed and assured. 

To the threats made in the Reichsrath by the oppo- 
nents of the measure that they would resist by force 
its execution, Count Auersperg, Minister-President, 
made answer that as long as he occupied a responsible 





position in the government, they might take bis word 
for it, the authority of law should be maintained; that 
it was not the first time that they had heard threats 
of resistance to distasteful laws from this same class 
of persons. But should these threatenings be carried 
into effect he would assure them that there was energy 
enough in the government to enter upon the conflict. 
This sentiment was vehemently applauded at the time, 
and the next day the Emperor telegraphed from Pesth 
his warm approval of thespeech. It is said, moreover, 
that Count Parr, Austria’s representative at the Papal 
Court, has been instructed to express through Cardinal 
Antonelli the dissatisfaction of his government at the 
Pope’s interference with the internal affairs of the 
Empire in the matter of the late Encyclical counsel- 
ing the Bishops to use all their efforts to defeat the 
proposed legislation. 

Predictions may seem out of place. Still, it is not 
difficult to see the determined drift of affairs. This 
country is too near Prussia and holds with it a too in- 
timate commerce of ideas not to be greatly moved by 
the battle which is now going on there between the 
civil power and the Vatican. Butif the government 
of Francis Joseph shall be driven, as now seems almost 
inevitable, to take Prussia’s hostile attitude toward the 
Papacy, who can conceive the state of things that 
must ensue? If this be done in the green tree, what 
shall be done in the dry? If Protestant Prussia finds 
her hands so much occupied with recalcitrant Bishops 
and Archbishops, what would be the case with Catho- 
lic Austria? 

In the meantime, Protestant Christianity should 
show something more than sympathy for the peoples 
that are struggling toward the light. Providence 
seems to be making a golden opportunity, in which, be- 
fore the Pope has quite succeeded in making men infi- 
dels, we should earnestly seek to make them true 
Christians. B. 








THE EARLY ANTI-SLAVERY DAYS. 
No. VII. 
By OLIVER JOHNSON. 


rQNHE anti-slavery movement originated in the 

deepest religious convictions, and derived its 
main impulse from the spirit of Christianity in the 
hearts of its champions. Itis important to affirm this, 
because efforts have been made in certain quarters to 
justify or excuse the hostility to the movement of the 
great body of ministers and churches of the country, 
on the ground of its alleged * infidel” character and 
tendency. On this point history must not be pervert- 
ed nor the truth concealed. Mr. Garrison was not, in- 
deed, a member of any church, but his reverence for 
God and Christ, and for the ordinances and institu- 
tions of Christianity, was unimpeached and unim- 
peachable. His views were neither Rationalistic nor 
Liberal, but soundly Orthodox. The Bible was his 
constant companion, the armory from which he drew 
the weapons of his warfare. No clergyman or theo- 
logical professor was more familiar with Old Testa- 
ment and New than he was. The Hebrew prophets, 
and Christ and his apostles were his model reformers, 
and his faith in God and the moral law was scarcely 
inferior to theirs. In the first number of the Liberator 
he appealed for support, first of all, ‘‘to the religious, 
who profess to walk in the footsteps of the Divine 
Master, and to be actuated by a love which ‘ worketh 
no ill’ to others. To whom, if not to them, shall we 
turn for encouragement?” In the number for April 2, 
1831, he mentioned “ with lively sensations of joy” the 
fact that thirty thousand copies of the Scriptures had 
been issued in a single month from the depository in 
New York, and sent mostly to the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi, and then said: 

“*The cause of emancipation will receive an immense bene- 
fit from this liberal distribution of the ‘ Word of Life.’ Tus 
BrsLE—THE BIBLE! how shall we subdue the obdurate heart, 
and awaken the seared conscience, and successfully impeach 
the criminal conduct of slave owners; how shall we operate 
upon public opinion, and call into vigorous exercise the 
moral energies of the nation, and establish justice through- 
out our borders, and break down the middle walls of parti- 
tion which separate man from his fellow-men ; how shall we 
preach deliverance to the captive, and the opening of the 
prison doors to them them that are bound, and transform the 
benighted and suffering slave into an enlightened and happy 
freeman, and the haughty master into a familiar friend—how 
shall we accomplish this, and mpre, without the Bible? Hu- 
man legislation—what is it? It is incoherent and contrarious ; 
it justifies in one state or country what it punishes in 
another; it holds no jurisdiction over the hearts of men; it is 
capable of disastrous perversion; it is governed by worldly 
policy ; it alters with the fluctuations of society. Take away 
the Bible, and our warfare with oppression, and infidelity, and 
intemperance, and impurity, and crime is at an end ; our weap- 
ons are wrested away, our foundation is removed; we 
have no authority to speak, and no courage to act.” 

A week later he devotes a column to an earnest and 
powerful defense of revivals of religion. Here is a 
part of what he said: 

“In our opinion, nothing but extensive revivals of pure 
religion can save our country from great plagues and sud- 
den destruction. . Religious conversions are Scriptural 
occurences. Without them the promises of God would fail, 
and the earth be flooded with iniquity. If the kingdoms of 
this world are to ‘become the kingdoms of our Lord and of 
his Christ,’ then the event can never come to pass independ- 
ently of great revivals. Occasional and rare conversions can- 
not reclaim the world; they must keep pace with the 
increase of population—they must outstrip it, or Satan will 
always retain his supremacy. . . . In proportion as pure 











religion prevails in the land will the grasp of oppression be 
weakened, and the liberation of the slaves hastened. Eman- 
cipation of the slaves must be tie work of Christianity, and 
of the churches; they must achieve the elevation of the 
blacks, and place them on the equality of the gospel. If the 
present revivals be (as we trust they are) the fruit of the 
Holy Spirit, we pray that they may embrace the nation, nor 
cease till the bodies and souls of its population be ‘ redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled,’ and every man shall sit un- 
der his own vine and fig-tree, there being none to molest 
or make him afraid! Take courage, ye mourning slaves! for 
your redemption is at hand.” 

Herein is revealed not only his faith in Christianity 
as interpreted by the Orthodox, but his reliance upon 
the churches and revivals of religion as the grand in- 
strumentalities for breaking the fetters of the slaves. 
How bitter, alas! was his disappointment when the 
great mass of the ministers and churches of all denom- 
inations turned their backs scornfully upon the cause, 
refusing to “remember them that were in bonds as 
bound with them,” and filling their mouths with apol- 
ogies for slaveholding! 

In May (1831), responding to a suggestion by two 
of his colored correspondents that the colored people 
of the country should set apart a day of fasting and 
humiliation on account of their oppressed condition, 
he said: 

“The object of the fast should be for the churches to de- 
plore the miserable and heathenish condition of the slaves— 
to beseech the Lord to remember his promises, and to abolish 
slavery in a speedy and peaceful manner—to ask his blessing 
on all just measures which are now, or may be put, in opera- 
tion for the accomplishment of this great work—to solicit for 
the free colored population the favor of the people, that they 
may be admitted to all the rights and privileges of citizens 
and countrymen, that the blessings of education and reli- 
gious improvement may be extended to them, and that their 
reproach may be forever taken away—and by unfecigned 
penitence to supplicate forgiveness for their manifold trans- 
gressions. Who may estimate the importance of such a 
measure? We say to our dear colored brethren, let us pray 
more, and fast more, and the Lord will do great and signal 
things for us.” 

What a proof of the blindness and madness of the 
time, that the man who gave this advice to the color- 
ed population of the United States was charged with 
a design to incite them to insurrection against their 
oppressors, and drench the land with human blood! 

Visiting New Haven, he goes to the church of the 
colored people, the pastor of which was the Rev. 
Simeon S. Jocelyn, a white man who afterwards took 
a conspicuous and highly useful part in the anti- 
slavery cause. Here he witnessed the reception to the 
church of twelve colored persons, ‘some of the fruits 
of the glorious revival of religion that is overspread- 
ing the land,’’ and writes to his paper that “the scene 
was transcendently impressive. So let the revival 
spread, till the kingdoms of this world become the 
kingdoms of our Lord and of his Christ.” 

Another illustration of Mr. Garrison’s religious at- 
titude is found in the fact, that he was a strict observer 
of the Sabbath, and would no sooner have gone to the 
Post-office for his letters and papers, or taken a walk 
for recreation on that day, than he would have com- 
mitted a theft. He was a constant and devout wor- 
shiper in Dr. Beecher’s congregation, and among the 
most ardent admirers of that great preacher. In the 
Liberator of April 16, 1831, appeared a sonnet from his 
pen, which, if less poetic than some other of his com- 
positions, will show that he was thoroughly orthodox 
in his views of the Sabbath. 


THE SABBATH DAY. 
Faint prototype of Heaven, blest Sabbath day! 
Emblem of an eternal rest to come; 
Emancipator from vile Mammon’s sway, 
At whose approach a noisy world is dumb ; 
Unerring regulator, sacred pledge ; 
Best friend and soother of the poor and weak ; 
A resting-place in our drear pilgrimage, 
Where soul and body may refreshment seek ; 
If thou were blotted out, our moral sun, 
The huge eclipse would dress the world in gloom ; 
Confusion dire would seize on every one, 
And peace, love, order, find a hasty tomb ; 
Then would oppression reign, then lust rebel, 
Then violence abound, and earth resemble hell! 
Whatever other excuses may be urged in behalf of 
the evangelical ministry and churches of that day for 
their refusal to espouse and lead the anti-slavery 
cause, it cannot with truth be alleged that they were 
repelled by any lack of orthodoxy on the part of the 
man who summoned them to the work of emancipa- 
tion, and urged them by every Christian motive to 
undertake it. But even if his theological views, meas- 
ured by orthodox standards, had been ever so deficient 
or positively heretical, orthodox people would not 
have been justified, on that account, in refusing to en- 
list with him in a cause that involved no theological 
or sectarian issues, but made its appeal, on the broad- 
est grounds of Christianity aud humanity, to people 
of every sect and party. The ground of complaint, 
moreover, against the American Chureb and Ministry 
of that day was not that they declined to follow 
Garrison, but that they refused to enlist in the work 
of emancipation, and set themselves in an attitude of 
open or insidious hostility to the anti-slavery cause. 
Individual ministers, and here and there a church, did 
indeed favor the movement, but the current of influ- 
ence in almost every sect ran with overwhelming force 
the other way, sweeping before it all but a few brave 
spirits whose convictions were strong enough to enable 
them to endure official and social proscription. And 
this was to Mr. Garrison a source of deepest surprise 
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and disappointment. When he first consecrated him- 
self to the work of freeing the slaves, he took it for 
granted, in the simplicity of his heart, that the 
churches and ministers would promptly espouse and 
give direction to the movement. He did not imagine 
it possible that Christians and Christian ministers, 
whose object it was to convert the world to Christ, 
who were laboring to send the gospel to heathen na- 
tions, and to set the land ablaze with revivals of relig- 
ion, could stop their ears to the cry of the oppressed 
and refuse to assail the organized heathenism of 
slavery. He did not dream that the Slave Power had 
made the churches and ministers its vassals, and that, 
before they could be enlisted in the work of freeing 
the slaves, their own fetters must be broken! 

This state of things becomes the more remarkable 
when it is considered, that the doctrine of immediate 
emancipation, which was the dominant and distin- 
guishing feature of the anti-slavery movement, was 
but the application to the sin of slaveholding of a 
principle which Mr. Garrison had for years been ac- 
customed to hear from the pulpit, and which was 
made especially prominent in the religious teaching 
of that day. That principle, which was the key-note 
and watchword of the revivals of that period, was 
this: That it was the duty of sinners immediately to 
repent and give their hearts to Christ. This principle 
was presented in every form of urgency, and every 
variety of illustration, and to those who had heard the 
preaching of the previous generation it seemed almost 
like a new discovery. It was an instrument of im- 
mense power in the hands of revivalists of every sect. 
And yet this very principle was flouted in its applica- 
tion to slavery. Ministers and laymen, who had urged 
it earnestly and vehemently as a solemn truth upon 
sinners in general, would turn squarely round (such 
was ‘the moral blindness of the times!) and stultify 
themselves by first admitting that slavery was wrong, 
and then declaring that it would be above all things 
fanatical and dangerous to obey God by ‘ breaking 
every yoke and letting the oppressed go free.” The 
moral jargon that was uttered from pulpit and press 
on the subject of slavery was simply astounding to 
those who had any clear apprehension of the princi- 
ples involved. At first, we thought the attitude of the 
churches and the clergy was the resuJt of a mistake 
that would very speedily be corrected; but, as time 
went on, their opposition to the cause, instead of yield- 
ing to reason and reflection, grew fiercer and hotter 
and more implacable. What wonder if thousands of 
earnest Christians lost faith in the integrity and piety 
of the men to whom they had been looking up as 
God’s anointed leaders and guides? What wonder if 
they sometimes were ready to declare—nay, if they did 
declare—in the words of Isaiah: ‘‘The prophets 
prophesy falsely, and the priests bear rule by their 
means; and my people love to have it so.’’ What 
wonder if they sometimes cried out, in the bitterness 
of their disappointment, as they remembered the 
wrongs of the slaves, ‘‘ Wo unto you, ye blind guides!”’ 
What wonder if they lost all reverence for churches 
which, in the words of James G. Birney, himself an 
earnest Presbyterian, were ‘‘the Bulwarks of Ameri- 
can Slavery’? On this subject it will be my duty to 
throw a still stronger light at other points in my nar- 


Che Church. 


HOME. 


Professor Austin Phelps has been looking up the 
statistics of ministers who never entered their work, or soon 
forsook it, and he finds that so far as Andover Seminary is 
concerned, ** the sum total of waste material amounts to but 
thirty-five men out of a list of living alumni numbering six 
hundred and forty-six.” Can every theological school send 
in as good a showing? 


Among revival items of more than local interest are 
reports from many churches in Springfield, Mass., showing a 
religious awakening not experienced since 1857. Special 
meetings have been held, since the week of prayer, resulting 
in numerous conversions—about one hundred and fifty in 
three Methodist churches; a hundred or more in two Baptist ; 
fifty in the First Congregational, and a good number ia the 
other churches. Five hundred conversions are stated to have 
been the fruit of the winter’s revival at Knoxville, Tenn. 














There are, perhaps, some cases of giving where it 
would be advisable to let the left hand know what the right 
hand is doing. For instance, a minister not long ago had an 
envelope left at his door whicb contained an anonymous note 
of a single line, inclosing five hundred dollars to be used at 
the discretion of the recipient. But the secret popped out at 
once for the writer’s handwriting and style betrayed him. 
Of course, however, if one can’t disguise his chirography, 
that would be no reason for not sending the gift just the 
same, 


Those interested in the progress of exploration in 
Palestine, by the American party, will be gratified to learn 
that the subscriptions to the society’s funds now amount to 
fifty thousand dollars, or one third of the whole sum needed 
for the five years’ work. An effort is to be made to secure at 
least one thousand Sunday-school subscriptions of the trifling 
sum of ten dollars annually, which entitles the school to 
copies of all the society’s publications, and the final splendid 
map. Several hundred such subscriptions have been received 
and the list is rapidly increasing. 


“What is the duty of a Baptist church toward a 
member who communes with a church of another denomina- 
tion, and persists, to the grievance of his brethren, in his 





right to do so?””, They have had a council over this question 
in Greenville, Mich., and “advised” that immemorial usage, 
church order and sound doctrine would all be set at nought 
by any such practice, and that the person who insists on 
keeping it up should first be kindly admonished, and if stAl 
persistent, should be treated, not so kindly, as a delinquent, 
and forthwith disciplined, which doubtless means expelled. 


Rey. A. 8. Baldwin’s Congregational Church at 
Lyons, Iowa, bas adopted rules in regard to absentees, pro- 
viding that an absence of two years or more, without com- 
municating with the church, shall be regarded as sufficient 
reason for exclusion, due notice having been given and such 
exclusion being done by vote of the church, and that after an 
absence of one year or more without asking fora letter, or 
giving good reasons therefore, only a certificate of good 
standing at the time of departure shall be given. 





That ten thousand dollars recently bequeathed by 
Captain James Christie, of Albion, N. Y., to the Baptist Mis- 
sionary Union has a history connected with it. Fifty years 
ago the captain started life as a sailor boy, and was one of 
the crew that took the first missionaries out to India. On the 
long voyage he and “all hands’’ with him were converted 
through the passengers’ influence, and young Christie there- 
after followed the sea as a recognized Christian among his 
companions in whatever ship he sailed. He rose to the rank 
of captain quickly—all good sailors do, as the story books go 
—and when he died he did not forget the Society whose mis- 
sionaries started him on a course of lite which was comforting 
and happy to him throughout. 





Although the gross receipts of the American Mis- 
sionary Association make a very favorable show so far this 
year, it must be borne in mind that the amount is swelled by 
the remarkably large remittances of the Jubilee Singers from 
Great Britain, all of which are to be devoted exclusively to 
the completion of the new hall of Fisk University. The net 
receipts from the home churches for the usual purposes of 
the Association have been eleven thousand dollars less since 
January than for the corresponding period last year. It ap- 
pears that this falling off, as could not.well be otherwise, has 
embarrassed the Society and must seriously cripple the work 
in the South, if part of it, indeed, does not have to be stopped 
entirely. This would be a great misfortune at this crisis, and 
it is only necessary to state the facts to bring out a prompt 
response to the Association’s appeal for help. 


Whatever the Chicago Presbytery may do with Rev. 
Prof. Swing, it seems that his church are pretty well con- 
vinced that there is nothing wrong about his orthodoxy. The 
elders at least are unanimous in their disbelief of the charges 
of heresy made against him, and they have taken the trouble 
tosay soin print. They naturally claim a right to be heard 
in the matter, as they have been elders in the church since its 
organization and ought to be well informed as to their pas- 
tor’s views. Having found him faithful in teaching the 
truths of the Gospel both in the pulpit and in the more social 
religious meetings, and knowing that there has always ex- 
isted a spirit of love and unity between the pastor and his 
people to an unparalleled degree, the elders don’t propose to 
be alarmed at finding their minister put on trial. Under the 
circumstances it would seem that neither the trial nor any 
possible result of it should alarm them. 


According to the Hartford Churchman a Congrega- 
tional minister has recently been telling an Episcopal clergy- 
man that he greatly honored the latter’s Church for her 
stand with regard to Infant Baptism, Christian nurture of 
children, and the early admission of young persons to the 
Holy Communion. He said further that among his clerical 
brethren in Boston and its neighborhood, there was quite a 
revival of right views and action on the subject; that tracts 
had been published, and official appeals to pastors sent forth, 
copies of which were shown, and much interest exhibited. 
The Churchman is apparently pleased to be able to make this 
individual statement the ground for saying that not only in 
Boston, but everywhere among Congregationalists there isa 
disposition to return to a better mind and more Scriptural 
practices in the matters referredto. ‘‘Wemay beglad of it,” 
it says, ‘*as one of the good signs of the times, as well as for 
the honorable testimony it bears to our Mother, the Church.” 
Now, if there is a change of sentiment ora “ better mind” on 
this subject observable among Congregationalists “‘ every- 
where,”’ perhaps 4¢ would be well to hear something more 
about it. 


PERSONAL Notrs.—The Rev. Dr. J. N. McLeod, pas- 
tor of the Twelfth Street Reformed Presbyterian Church in 
this city, died last week at his residence, in the sixty-eighth 
year of his age and the forty-sixth of his ministry.—In all 
likelihood Rey. William H. H. Murray’s request for an asso- 
ciate pastor will be granted by his church (Park Street Con- 
gregational, Boston), the committee to whom the matter was 
referred having decided to report in favor of the proposi- 
tion.—Rey. F. F. Ellinwood, one of the secretaries of the 
Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, is preparing to take 
an eight months’ trip to the China and Japan missions. His 
expenses are to be borne by the contributions of friends and 
not from the funds of the Board.—Rev. O. Eastman, the ven- 
erable secretary of the Amecrican- Tract Society, died in this 
city April 24th, aged seventy-eight years. He was born at 
Ambherst, Mass., graduated at Yale in 1821, and was in the 
service of the Tract Society for forty-five years.—Rev. W. T. 
Sabine, rector of the Church of the Atonement in this city, 
has announced his intention to join the Reformed Episcopal 
movement, Bishop Cummins.—Mrs. Miriam Phillips Blagden, 
wife of Rey. Dr. Blagden, of Boston, and sister of Wendell 
Phillips, died from paralysis, at her residence, on Sunday 
morning, April 26th.—Rev. Henry Slicer, D.D., one of the 
best known and most highly esteemed clergymen of the 
Methodist Church, died at his residence in Ba#imore on the 
23d ult., at the age of seventy-three years. 











FOREIGN. 


In the “‘ Exeter reredos case” in England, where the 
ecclesiastical legality of putting images in churches was in 
question, the curious point was made that figures could not 
be considered images unless they stood in detached positions. 
What was simply carved in relief was not an image. But the 
court saw no difference betwcen the two, and declared the 
alto-relievo figures unlawful. In this case the reredos con- 
tained images of the Saviour and statuettes of angels, which 
the decision now requires shall be removed and the tablet of 





the Ten Commandments substituted. This was a test case 
which may result in the removal of many other like con- 
trivances in other English churches. The decision is adverse 
to the claims of the Ritualists. 


Quite a breeze has been stirred up about the ears of 
a vicar at Richmond, England, for building a partition wall be- 
tween the consecrated and the unconsecrated portions of the 
local burying ground. The latter part is for the dissenters, 
who being already sufficiently restricted in the rights of inter- 
ment, do not propose to be treated with such additional in- 
dignity as a partition wall implies. In this case, however, 
the protest is made by the Church people, much to their cred- 
it. The bishop’s attention being called to the matter, he has 
advised the vicar to take his wall down, only retaining efli- 
cient boundary marks to show the boundaries of the conse- 
crated portions respectively as provided in the Cemetery Act. 
“Tam sure,” he says, “ we both feel deep sorrow that Chris- 
tians should not all be, as the Lord has ordered, of one body 
and of one spirit. We hope that after death the middle wall 
of partition which divides us here will be broken down for- 
ever.” 


The seandal of selling church livings in the English 
Establishment has prompted a large number of persons to 
memorialize the Bishop of Lincoln on the subject, promising 
him their coJperation in any well devised plan for the re- 
moval of the abuses. He suggests in reply that conferences 
be held by those who are willing to redress the evil, and peti- 
tions sent to Parliament and to Convocation, with an earnest 
entreaty that measures may be adopted without delay for the 
suppression of secular traffic in spiritual things. If this were 
done throughout the country, he thinks, the time would not 
be far distant when Bishops would be protected and support- 
ed in their endeavors to defend parishes from the intrusion 
of hireling shepherds, and when no patron in the kingdom 
would regard his Church patronage as a marketable commod- 
ity, but asa sacred trust, involving a solemn responsibility. 
He further hoped that no clergyman would be found so un- 
mindful of the duty and dignity of his sacred profession as to 
purchase a cure of souls for money, but if solicited to do so 
would refuse any such preferments bought by those means, 
and traffickers of Church preferment would then be defeated 
in their object, and the 6,500 benefices now in private patron- 
age would be equitably and generously awarded to encourage 
and recompense the zealous and meritorious ministers of the 
Church. 


A writer on hymn-singing in the English Congre- 
gationalist brings out a point to which it would be worth 
while to pay more attention over here in our own churches, 
He finds the tendency of the congregations in England is to 
drag rather than race in their singing, which is precisely the 
defect to be noticed among us. To cure this he does not be- 
lieve, as many do, that the organ or choir should go on in ad- 
vance of the people, but that they should make the congrega- 
tion feel the pulse of the music, by which he means that the 
matter of keeping good and distinct time should be more 
attended to. Perhaps he may not be correct in saying that 
not one organist in ten is a good timist, but he is quite correct 
in his criticism that the organ isa difficult instrument to fol- 
low on account of the blending of its sounds and its “* recurrent 
pulsations.’”’ Hence it requires the greatest care in its handling 
by the player. The notes will sound as long as they are held 
down, and, if the organist happens to like a chord, he is almost 
insensibly disposed to dwell upon it. Especially in the first 
“playing over’’ of the tune before the congregation begins, 
he is apt to overlook the nicety of the time because no one is 
singing just then; but the fact is that the people catch the 
time and its rate from this ** playing over,” and follow it all 
the way through. The result is a dragging indecisive style of 
singing by the church. ‘‘ What is the reason for the tune 
being played over?” asks the writer. “Is it not to help the 
people to sing by calling into play that faculty of imitation, 
which is strong and almost universal in educated and ignor- 
antalike? If so, it follows that the air and chords should be 
clearly given out. That people will sing better for hearing 
the tune is a fact generally appreciated, but they will imitate 
the time no less faithfully. The organ, as it cannot give ac- 
cent, should at least give the time. If this is done with met- 
ronomic accuracy, the effect on the people will be magical. 
The tune, or the first line of it if it is well known, should be 
played after the minister has fully announced it, and the 
people should rise to sing as the playing‘over ends. The tune 
is then fresh in their ears.’”’ All this applies as much to our 
own congregations as to those among our English friends. 


Che deleck, 


(From Tuesday, April 23, to Monday, May 4.J 


A report has been agreed upon by the Ways and 
Means Committee which disposes of the Sanborn contracts in 
a satisfactory manner. The most trustworthy Washington 
correspondents agree in saying that the report will refer to 
the principal points in the testimony, pointing out that the 
Secretary’s orders had the effect of causing the revenue ofli- 
cers to assist Sanborn instead of making him assist them; 
that he (Sanborn) received his fifty per cent. in cases wherein 
he did absolutely nothing, and that the contract law was ad- 
ministered with the greatest looseness. Further, the Com- 
mittee expresses surprise at the lack of responsibility among 
treasury Officials. The report will be accompanied by a bill 
repealing the contract law, declaring null all contracts now 
existing, and shutting out contractors under the law from 
the Court of Claims should they attempt to bring suit for the 
recovery of damages. 














Baxter and Brooks still maintain their garrisons in 
Little Rock, apparently held back from active hostilities only 
by the presence between them of a little band of Regulars 
This state of affairs has, of course, a demoralizing and disor- 
ganizing effect upon all the neighboring counties, never con- 
spicuous for their good order. Farther encounters have 
taken place between the opposing parties out of the reach of 
Government interference, and several lives have been lost. 
The legislature summoned by Baxter, does not mect until the 
llth inst., and the situation meanwhile becomes every day 
more and more critical. It would seem almost impossible 
that two considerable bodies of belligerents can be kept from 
fighting by the smal number of United States troops now op 
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hand. There is nevertheless a moral power behind the regu- 
lars which with their discipline and steadiness will make 
them terrible to either or both sides, should worst come to 
worst. 


After a fortnight or so of very mysterious negotia- 
tions between the Spanish contestants, it is announced by way 
of Madrid that the Republicans have entered Bilbao, and by 
way of Bayonne that they have done nothing of the kind. As 
the world in general has not learned to place implicit confi- 
dence in the dispatches of either side, these statements must 
be received with due allowance. Nevertheless, it seems prob- 
able that Serrano’s forces have achieved a decided success. 
The result of the operations before the city have at best been 
very doubtful for a month past, and much time has been con- 
sumed in negotiations or intrigues of amysterious nature be- 
tween the opposing authorities. The besiegers have of late 
been largely reinforced, and the odds have slowly turned 
against the Carlists. If the news be true, Don Carlos may as 
well abandon his attempt to gain the crown. 


In view of the opprobrium which bas been cast upon 
Americans, in the first place for having few ancient land- 
marks, and second for not respecting such as they bave, it is 
surprising to find the English Parliament debating the expe- 
diency of protecting the ruins and ancient monuments of the 
United Kingdom, and refusing to pass Sir John Lubbock’s 
bill introduced with that end in view. It appears that ancient 
tumuli, monoliths, and so on, are like our own few relics of 
that nature rapidly disappearing through the carelessness or 
cupidity of the average inhabitant. Sir John sought to stop 
this by means of a bill which proved unacceptable from cer- 
tain provisions touching upon private rights, and much asthe 
Briton loves his relics of antiquity, he loves his own property 
more. Nodoubt some less objectionable and equally effectual 
measure will pass, sooner or later, but the vandals have a 
chance, meanwhile, to ply their trade, and speculate, should 
opportunity occur, in the market value of Druid circles and 
Roman walls. 


Apropos of the decision that the French Govern- 
ment, the Septennat as it is called, shall be regarded not as an 
interregnum, but as a substantive Government established 
fora period of years, the Spectator points out that for nearly 
three-fourths of a century no single ruler of France, with the 
single exception of Louis XVIII., has served out his term of 
office. The First Napoleon was overthrown by foreign arms, 
Charles X. was banished, Louis Philippe fled, the late Empe- 
ror executed his coup d'état before his term as President was 
over and abdicated from force of circumstances before his 
death. If Marshal MacMahon resigns before his seven years 
are over it will not be in the least surprising, for he has by no 
means an easy time with a liberal sentiment in the Assembly, 
which gains steadily in strength and threatens to bear down 
all beforeit. For the present, however, the decree establish- 
ing the Septennat on a firm basis is vigorously promulgated. 
It is ordered that the Marshal’s Government is absolute even 
during the pending discussion on constitutional laws. ‘* Hands 
off’’ is therefore the word to journalists, and prompt impris- 
onment is promised for such as irreverently assail the Mar- 
shal’s course. as 

In the Committee on Banking and Currency, matters 
are progressing with an eye to free banking. The bill which 
was introduced early in the season, favoring the withdrawal 
of twenty-five millions of national bank currency from the 
East and placing it at the South and West, has been held back 
in Committee lest its consideration and possible passage 
should injure the prospects of free banking. The discussion 
which has arisen on the statements made in the veto message 
have naturally revived this matter. It was even asserted that 
Comptroller Knox had misled the President as to the facts. 
In reply to this charge, made by Mr. Beck in the House, Mr. 
Knox sent in a statement early in the weck, referring to his 
last report, and quoting those portions of the act of 1870 which 
applied to a redistribution under the new census. He then 
says that it will probably be his duty during the next three 
months to make requisitions, as provided for by this act, upon 
banks already organized in States which are in excess, for an 
amount equal to the aggregate amount of circulation called 
for by the application on file from the States which are defi- 
cient. These requisitions will be made upon banks located as 
follows: 


Four in the city of New York................... - ++» $5,018,000 
Thirty-seven in the city of Boston................... 13,320,000 
‘Twenty-one in the State of Massachusetts.......... 2,659,000 
Seventeen in the city of Providence................. 2,818,000 
Fifteen in the State of Connecticut.................. 1,185,000 





If the banks in question do not comply with the 
order within a year, the Comptroller is required to sell an 
amount of the deposited bonds sufficient to redeem the notes 
of the banks as they come in. As these notes are scattered all 
over the country, it will be for the interest of the banks to 
provide the Treasury with enough legal tender notes to re- 
deem the national bank currency as it comesin. To this ex- 
tent the act may be executed; but the notes to be redeemed 
will not come to the Treasury for redemption to any consid- 
erable amount, and ;therefore but a small proportion of the 
twenty-five millions can be redistributed under the provis- 
ions of the law. This will cause great embarrassment to the 
banks to which currency has already been issued, and will 
not relieve other organizations as contemplated by the act. 
The Comptroller, therefore, repeats the recommendation that 
section 6 of the act of 1870 be repealed, and that twenty-five 
millions additional circulation be authorized to be issued and 
distributed among the States which require it. 


' OurState Legislature adjourned on Thursday, leaving 
352 bills for the Governor's approval, of which he will un- 
doubtedly refuse to sign a large number. He had prior to 
adjournment signed 300 bills. The total, it is supposed, will 
fall considerably below 600, which is a decided improve- 
ment over recent years, when the 1,000th bill was sometimes 
reached. Perhaps the most notable evidence of good will on 
the part of the Legislature has been its constitutional amend- 
ments. These contemplated a much needed reform in the 
matter of special legislation. They must, of course, be sub- 
mitted to the people at the next election before going into 
effect. Liberal appropriations have been made for the en- 
largement and improvement of the canals, nearly coincident, 
by the way, with those of the Canadian Parliament, which has 
appropriated six millions for the Dominion canals. The 
schemes for rapid transit in this city have failed, as usual. 
Mr. Eustman’s bill was carefully considered and passed by 
the Assembly, but failed to pass the Senate. The Vander- 





bilt and Third Avenue bills passed the Assembly by large 
majorities, but never came before the Senate. The most 
hopeful plans are the Gilbert and the Greenwich street ele- 
vated railways. Of these the last has obtained permission to 
extend the line already in operation, and the first has some 
amendments to its charter. The Beach Pneumatic road, too, 
has received some additional rights. The tax and assessment 
laws are unchanged. Upon the whole, the Legislature has 
not done so badly as many of its predecessors; and we have 
at all events the comfortable assurance that, with Governor 
Dix in the executive chair, no radically objectionable bill can 
become a law unless his signature is secured by some well- 
concealed trickery. 


Judge Noah Davis, to whose sentences upon noted 
criminals we have referred several times within the twelve- 
month, has been testifying before the Congressional Commit- 
tee in regard to the working of the Revenue laws, and certain 
facts have come out ta which a disgraceful significance has 
been malignantly attached by the Judge’s enemies. The facts 
of the case are, briefly, that while Judge Davis was District 
Attorney, and about the end of his term, the Phelps Dodge 
case came up, and in the steps which preceded the settlement 
of the claim he became entitled, as he thought, to certain 
perfectly legitimate fees. His successor, the present occu- 
pant of the office, seems to have regarded those fees as his 
own. Atall events Judge Davis did not get the fees, and the 
circumstance first turned to his discredit is that his opinion 
concerning the Phelps Dodge case underwent a change about 
this time. Judge Davis made no attempt toconceal this. In- 
deed he appears to have admitted, in his own mind at least, 
that this change of opinion might be construed to his disad- 
vantage. We have, as we believe, indicated the worst pos- 
sible construction that can fairly be placed upon his action in 
this instance, and it takes a very small amount of charity to 
reach a different conclusion. In the other matter, which re- 
lates to the moiety business, the sum of $1,000 was paid to 
the United States as a compromise with the consent and 
knowledge of all the proper officers, Judge Davis receiving 
his lawful fee of $20 (two per cent.) It has since turned out 
that the case was much larger than appeared, but there is 
not a trace of evidence to show that the Judge knew or even 
suspected this, and the assertion freely made by his enemies, 
that he was bribed for twenty dollars, is utterly without foun- 
dation. 


Congratulations continue to come in from nearly all 
quarters on the defeat of the inflationists. Those coming 
from abroad, and especially from Germany, have taken the 
practical form of orders for United States bonds, and the fact 
that these are ordered to a considerable extent in bonds of 
the smaller denominations of fifties and hundreds indicates 
that the German bankers count upon a popular demand. 
Press comments, too, as telegraphed in a condensed form, 
commend the President's action in strong terms. It has often 
been said that the abuse which has been lavished upon the 
President, by his enemies, had no effect whatever upon his 
equanimity. We trust that the enconiums called out by the 
veto do not leave him wholly unmoved. Some * commenta- 
tors’’ have, by the way, fallen into a line of argument which 
seoms utterly inconsequential. They express or affect sur- 
prise that the President “led the inflationists on” by half 
pledges and the like, and then turned against them in their 
hour of need. It seems far more characteristic of the man 
to assume that, having chosen his friends he went with them 
according to his instincts, as silently as might be, until it was 
evident that they were about to do positive injury to the whole 
country, and then he acted with his old independent prompt- 
ness and decision. At this writing it seems probable that the 
inflationists will propose a measure simply fixing the limit of 
the currency at four hundred millions, and perhaps repealing 
the restriction requiring banks to keep a reserve against cir- 
culation. The President practically approved the first part 
of the proposition in his veto message, by favoring that con- 
struction of the law which justifies the issue of the forty-four 
million reserve fund, and the second provision will find many 
supporters among the best financiers in the country. Wehave 
before pointed out that the country may easily find use for 
four bundred millions of legal tenders. All the protests that 
have been made are against the act of creation of paper 
money, rather than against the amount which it was proposed 
to create. The law touching the forty-four millions reserve 
seems to be open to two constructions, at least no adequate 
authority has affirmed the contrary. Perhaps a reference to 
the Supreme Court will prevent another reckless expenditure 
of Congressional breath. 


Something like a compromise took place after all in 
the German Parliament on the much discussed Army Bill. 
The peace establishment is to consist of 401,000 men for the 
coming seven years, outlasting therefore the French Septen- 
nat by some months. The Parliament does not surrender its 
right to control the army, as Bismarck would have been glad 
to have it; but it binds itself and its successor (each German 
Reichstag lasts three years) not to interfere until MacMahon’s 
term is well over, by which time it is to be hoped there will 
be less of the insane desire for vengeance than now prevails 
in France. In the course of the debate Von Moltke distin- 
guished himself by an epigrammatic deliverance to the effect 
that “ the sword alone can keep the sword in the scabbard.”’ 
This, of course, refers to France, and as there is no reasonable 
certainty that a second war would find her without allies, the 
anxiety of the Government is not unnatural. There is be- 
sides an element of truth in the charge of militarism which 
is very plausibly brought against the Emperor and his family. 
To them “keeping up the army’ means what “ keeping up 
appearances” does to us. So long as he has his hundreds of 
superbly efficient battalions, they feel themselves well abreast 
with the rest of European royalty. Meanwhile the world is 
asked to consider the question of an international code, as 
preliminary to the establishment of a permanent Court of 
Arbitration. The American association having this object in 
view met a few days since in this city, with ex-President 
Woolsey and other students of the subject as interested par- 
ticipants. It was decided in effect that whatever is done at 
present must be done by private means, as from the nature 
of the case every Government feels a certain delicacy about 
moving in the matter, even if favorably inclined. Naturally 
enough, too, for any nation would be suspected of interested 
motives if it should propose a code. Assurances are not 
wanting of friendliness on the part of several powers, but a 
code must be put into shape by private hands before official 
action can be taken. The neglect of Congress to provide for 
the distribution of the Geneva award has undoubtedly some- 














what shaken the faith of observers in arbitration asa general 
principle, and so we may take to ourselves part of the blame 
for the backward state of this most praiseworthy work. 


Che Household. 


EATABLE FUNGI. 


By Mrs. AmextiaA FE. Barr. 











“ He culls from woods and heights and fields, 
Those untaxed boons which Nature yields.” 


N°? article of diet has been so much abused and 

so much praised as the eatable fungi. They 
have been defined as “a family of malignants,”’ “plants 
always to be suspected,” ‘t voluptuous poison,” &c.; 
and on the contrary, “the pearl of banquets,” “the 
manna of the earth,” the dish of the gods,” and by the 
Dutch—on supposition that the devil eats the best of 
everything—‘‘ Duyvel’s broot.””’ Upon the whole the 
evidence is in their favor; Poland and Russia eat at 
least thirty different kinds; in the German, Roman, 
and French markets they form an important item,— 
the English gentleman includes them in his open pro- 
fession of good cheer,—and the Chinese government 
distributes gratuitously every year a description of 
such as are safe food in case of scarcity (Athen@um, 
Nov. 16, 1846)—an act of provident forethought Chris- 
tianized nations might imitate. 

All acknowledge that some animals, some birds, 
fishes, fruits and vegetables are good for food, and 
some evil or poisonous. Surely it is no strange thing, 
then, that fungi share this peculiarity. But God, who 
has given brutes an ability to choose between the good 
and the evil, has not left man without the same power 
if he choose to exercise it. The best kinds are readily 
distinguished, but if my descriptions fail to identify 
them, I hope they may at least rouse sufficient inter- 
est to induce careful and patient investigation into this 
delicious store of most bountiful Nature. 

First, there is the delicate Morel, which we buy at 
exorbitant rates from the Italian warehousemen, 
though I know that equally fine ones may be found 
this spring in ourown woods. They delight in calca- 
reous or argillaceous ground, or in wood ashes, and I 
have often gathered fine specimens round old camp- 
fires. They cannot be mistaken, for the flesh is ribbed 
and rutted like very coarse honeycomb, and the stem 
is exceedingly thick. The best way to cook them is to 
fill this stem with a fine veal stuffing, and stew with a 
little white chicken-meat, parsley, butter, pepper and 
salt. 

Then, under the overshadowing branches of the firs 
and pines may be found the Orange Milk Mushroom— 
the ‘‘ Agaricus Deliciosus’’—which Sir James Smith, 
Dr. Badham, and many others say is the finest mush- 
room known. It is easily distinguished by its dull 
orange color, and by yielding, if in good condition. a 
red juice like pale blood. If decaying, both the juice 
and the plant turn green. But if young, sound speci- 
mens are gathered and baked slowly with butter, pep- 
per, and salt in a pie-dish, over which a paper cover is 
tied, the result will be something far better than stewed 
kidneys. There is a poisonous fungus closely resem- 
bling this one, but no one need mistake them; for the 
juice of the eatable one is red, and turns green in decay ; 
the juice of the poisonous one is white and unchange- 
able. This mushroom is sold in prodigious quantities 
in the markets of Marseilles, consequently I judge its 
American quarters will be among the pine and fir for- 
ests similar in locality and latitude; and it isin per- 
fection during the months of October and November. 

On the boles of old oak or chestnut trees I have gen- 
erally found what is popularly known as the liver- 
fungus. None yield a richer gravy, and if broiled, 
when young, it can scarcely be distinguished from 
beefsteak. For all eatable fungi contain the sapid, 
nutritious constituents of animal food, are richer in 
gravy, more tender in quality, and of less specific 
gravity: qualities worth considering by those who be- 
lieve that ** to digest well is to be the happiest of mor- 
tals.” It appears first as a vermilion-colored pimple, 
changes to the shape of a tongue and the color of a beet, 
and in its mature form closey resembles a beefsteak. 
In England it is used for making stock for soups 
chiefly; but in France they broil it, or stew it with 
herbs; while in Vienna they make it into a salad (as 
wo do beetroot), adding a dressing of lemon and 
oream. 

Growing plentifully in the oak woods of the United 
States is the famous Boletus, To say it is wholesome 
is to inflict on it the injury of half-praise. Ancieut 
and modern epicures unite in pronouncing it ‘ deli- 
cious.”” True, the Emperor Claudius was poisoned by 
a dish of these dainty mushrooms, but we must re- 
member that Agrippina ordered and Locusta cooked 
them. It is only fair to exonerate the fungi, since they 
have been sold for centuries in every market-place of 
Italy; and dried ones iu Russia and Poland make a 
welcome variety in the Lenten diet. The true Boletus 
may be known by its pure white flesh and tube, and 
by having the pileus sprinkled with a fine powder. 
Such as turn blue when bruised, and such as have @ 
lurid look, should never be eaten; they are the black 
sheep of the family, and in Germany have the evil 
name of ‘‘Satanspilz.”’ 

Every one has seen the round, white powdery heads 
which come “after those long-wished-for spring 
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showers.”’ Perhaps the gatherer, thinking them mush- 
rooms, and finding them without pink gills, has thrown 
them away disappointed. If so, he threw away a great 
delicacy. But they must be gathered young, while the 
flesh is white and pulpy, before it is marked with yel- 
lowish stains; and cooked immediately after gather- 
ing. The best way is to peel off the skin, cut in slices 
half an inch thick, dip in beaten egg, sprinkle with 
bread-crumbs, and fry in seasoned butter. These Puff- 
balls sometimes grow to immense sizes, and have other 
uses beside eatable ones. Burnt under hives, they 
stupefy the bees, who can then be robbed without in- 
juring them, and bound over a wound, in thin slices, 
they heal it, in an incredibly short time. 

There is a delicious mushroom growing in irregular 
rings in open glades, called Orgelle, or Vegetable 
Sweetbread. Its pileus is irregular, lobed and depressed 
in the center; its stem short, and its color white,—in 
high situations white and glazed as a piece of fine pot- 
tery. It is justly considered all over Europe as the ne 
plus ultra of culinary friandise, though in England it 
is everywhere trodden down or dug up as a nuisance. 
Its odor, which the French call ‘*Un parfum exquis 
aromatisé,” and the Italians, ‘‘ Un odor gratissimo,”’ 
is in plain English, to some senses, that of new meal, to 
others, that of fresh cucumbers. This mushroom may 
be found nearly all over the United States, and per- 
haps it may meet more consideration, if known that it 
is the famous “ Funghi di Genoa,” sold as a delicacy, 
both fresh and dried, all over Europe. 

But nothing testifies so strongly to our prejudice re- 
garding fungi as the fact that the common meadow 
mushroom, the only one we dare to eat, is absolutely re- 
jected in the Italian markets as poison ; and it is a com- 
mon imprecation of the lower orders, ‘‘ May you die of a 
Pratiola”’ (or meadow mushroom). Its white or tawny 
pileus, its pink gills, and the persistent ring round the 
white, firm stem, as well as its delightful odor, readily 
distinguish it. When the gills become chocolate color, 
itis apt to be confounded with a deleterious specimen 
of the same family. But the noxious one grows in 
woods, the true one in meadows; those that come 
among the “after-grass”’ being specially delicate and 
rich. Beside which, the noxious one has a slimy touch 
and an evil smell, and only extraordinary carelessness 
both in gatherer and cook could confound the two. 

The artificial raising of mushrooms the Neapolitans 
regard as a very simple matter. Having cut off the 
heads of poplar trees, they water them for a month, 
and in a short time they are covered with the delicious 
* Pioppini.’’ This method of procuring fungi is not 
modern. Nicander recommends the trunk of a fig tree 
to be manured and frequently watered, and promises 
in return delicate mushrooms. Dioscorides tells us to 
cut into pieces the bark of either white or black pop- 
lar, and cover it with manure in order to procure an 
excellent mushroom. And in Dickens’s Household 
Words (vol. 7) there is a very easy and simple method 
given, whereby everyone can cultivate, even in the 
cellars of their city homes, a constant succcession of 
our common mushroom. 

The mushroom culture of the United States is as yet 
an undeveloped source of national luxury and of na- 
tional wealth. I confidently affirm the latter, first 
from the statistics regarding the value of eatable fungi 
in France, Germany, and Italy; secondly, from per- 
sonal knowledge of the success of one small cultivator, 
who, with incredibly little outlay and labor, made in 
one year $1,000. It is true that the demand for them 
has to be almost created, yet there are experienced 
epicures in New York who know a few places where a 
‘“*beefsteak on mushrooms,” or a dainty ‘“* mushroom 
ragout”’ are generally on the carte. 

However, to the multitude these ‘“‘Godsends” re- 
main an unknown diet; and the piquant, nutritious 
morsels, for three-fourths of the year in generous 
abundance, 





“ripe and ripe 
And then from hour to hour they rot and rot.” 

I estimate at its full responsibility the danger arising 
from eating unhealthy varieties of fungi, and hava 
therefore been at considerable pains to collect from 
numerous experts the evidences of such. Still, igno- 
Trance must walk carefully, and it is always safest to 
make cautious experiments. I would also urgently 
recommend Dr. Badham’s work on Eatable Fungi, 
which has colored plates of the different kinds so ex- 
quisitely and finely executed that mistakes are hardly 
possible. It is published by “ Reeve Brothers, King 
William street, Strand, London.” I am not aware of 
any work of value by an American author on this sub- 
ject, and it is a significant fact that the best American 
agricultural paper for 1873 has not a single article on 
mushrooms. 

As a general rule, all found in damp, dark places, or 
on decaying animal matter are poisonous. Those that 
have avery thin cap or the stem growing from the 
side instead of the middle should be avoided. All 
milky mushrooms, with the single exception of the 
“orange milk mushroom,” described fully above, are 
extremely dangerous. So also are those which have 
the gills of equal length, those which run speedily into 
a dark watery liquid, which taste bitter or burn the 
mouth or have a fetid sickly smell. If a mushroom 
turns a variety of colors when bruised, or is marked 
by the trail of a snail, they can under no circumstances 
be safely eaten. 

But, after all, the evil ones are vastly in the minority. 
Generally those found in open meadows, on oak or nut 
trees, under fir or pine branches, or on elevated 





grounds, are healthy and delicious. Yet I would ad- 
vise the mushroom amateur to take a little personal 
interest in his dish, for it is only under well settled 
conditions he can comfortably shut his eyes and open 
his mouth and take what his cook shall send him. 
Equally should he avoid 
* Letting I dare not wait upon I would,” 


for nature never did betray those who prudently and 
earnestly sought from her counsel or wisdom, 








A LIFE LESSON. 
By ANNA NORTH. 


ATE REYBURN sat at her easel busy with 
the work she had thought of by day and 
dreamed of by night for months past, giving little 
touches here and there, little, caressing, final strokes 
to her pretty, spirited sketch—a startled rabbit peer- 
ing out from a thicket of fern leaves. Her portfolio 
was filled with studies from nature, gathered through 
the summer, with reference to a beautiful birthday 
surprise for her mother; and in one of the book-case 
drawers lay a pile of heavy sneets with gilded edges 
upon which was wrought out her winter's work, the 
perfected results of her summer studies, waiting now 
only for a title page and the final picture, which was 
to be a likeness of her lovely little sister, before going 
to the binder’s for rich leather covers, silk-lined and 
golden-clasped. 

Not even Lily could be trusted with her secret; so 
when she heard her singing—* Angel, sweet angel, I 
pray thee’’—in the hall below, Kate hastened to lay 
away her latest picture over the robin on her nest 
which had been uppermost for more than a week, and 
when Lily had put her little face close to the key-hole, 
half laughing, half singing ‘‘ Leave the beautiful gates 
ajar,” and Katie said *‘ Come in,” she found her work- 
ing away on a flower piece for her friend Esther Brad- 
ford, which had served as a blind for some weeks. 

The sisters were very unlike. Kate in her artist’s 
blouse, dark and bright, the very picture of health, 
but Lily’s face wore that look of extreme delicacy one 
hardly likes to see. The faint tinge of pink on her 
cheek was the highly prized, but sadly evanescent re- 
ward of summer after summer of country living, with 
winters of the most careful guarding against expos- 
ure, judicious and regular exercise, and every possible 
device for strengthening the fragile little frame. Her 
long, dark eyelashes added to the delicacy of expres- 
sion, and the sweet little face was framed by tendril- 
like rings of pale golden hair. Guests were expected, 
and Lily was dressed for dinner in soft white merino 
with a full silken sash of pale blue. She stood watch- 
ing her sister’s work, making little, hesitating motions 
now and then, evidently with something on her mind, 
and doubtful how to introduce the subject. 

“Well, ‘little white angel,’ what is it?’ asked Kate, 
at length, smiling, and leaning back in her chair. 

“ Why, how do you know I want something?” coming 
closer and putting her arm around Katie’s neck. 

“O,Iam a regular Yankee at guessing some things,”’ 
said Kate, turning to kiss the earnest little face, 
““What’s wanted, pettie%’ } 

“Sister, I wish you would paint me a picture.” 

‘“* Why, what kind of a picture, little sister?’ 

“O, something real pretty,’’ cried Lily, “for mam- 
ma’s birthday; I cau buy a beautiful frame and a cord 
with tassels. Won't you, Katie?’ and here both arms 
were clasped around Katie’s neck and the sweet face 
looked pleadingly into hers. 

“T shouldn’t wonder, dearie,’’ said Kate, kindly; 
“but isn’t there something you would rather have 
than that?” 

**O, no, sister, I have thought and thought, and I 
would rather have one of your pictures than anything 
else.”’ 

“Very well,’’ said Kate; and selecting a fresh sheet of 
her best paper she commenced indicating in faint lines 
with her sketching pencil a design which when fin- 
ished would bea glowing group of opening moss-rose 
buds, pansies rich in purple and gold, a drooping clus- 
ter of fiery-tongued fuschias and graceful honeysuckle 
sprays, but which to Lily’s eyes looked like the shadow 
of nothing in particular. 

“There,’’ said Kate, as she finished her rapid touches, 
“it is growing dark and I must dress for dinner, we’ll 
begin the coloring some other day;” and Lily ran off 
very light-hearted indeed. 

How the time went by for the next two or three 
weeks! The days fairly flew, and it seemed to Kate 
that her work grew before her. She had many inter- 
ruptions,—the skating park was in splendid condition 
—there were guests in the house—a severe headache 
cost her one precious day, and then—her title page! 
She made three separate designs and actually finished 
one, ivy sprays twined around the inscription in illu- 
minated lettering ‘‘To dear mother, from Katie,”’ only 
to lay it aside for a suggestion from her portfolio, a 
curving stem of honeysuckle with a humming bird 
darting his beak into one of its coral tubes, finished 
now except the lettering. Lily bad coaxed a little for 
her picture, but Kate said, “* Next week, Lily; Iam too 
busy, you mustn’t ask me now.’”’ Toward the last 
everything went smoothly; Lily sat patiently for her 
portrait, promising not to tell; and one morning, two 
days before the work must go to the binder’s, Kate sat 
looking smilingly into the face of her finished picture. 
It was a perfect success, sweet in expression, pure in 





color, the most beautiful thing she had ever painted. 
She was abseutly filling her brush to retouch the lips a 
little when Lily came running in crying, “ I’ve got my 
frame, sister—see—isn’t it lovely!” 

Stumbling over a footstool in her eagerness, she fell 
against Kate’s arm and dashed the brush, charged with 
vermilion, into the lovely, delicate, pictured face! 
Kate turned white with consternation, but sprang 
promptly to wash off the unsightly blot with clear 
water,—all in vain, she worke? nervously and fast, but 
the fair white forehead was hopelessly marred by a 
dark, muddy-looking stain. She gave it up at length 
and hid her face in her hands. Lily stood by holding 
her breath and wringing her hands. 

‘**O, Katie, Katie,” she sobbed, “I couldn’t help it! 
I didn’t mean to!” 

At the sound of her voice Kate sprang up, her eyes 
flashing angrily, thrust the frame into Lily’s hands, 
and hurried her with no gentle force to the door, 
“Don’t come into my room again, Lily Reyburn!” 
cried she, passionately, “ [ don’t want to look at you 
again!’ slammed the door and turned the key. Ali 
day was she locked up in her room, hard at work, re- 
solved to copy the ruined picture in the two days left 
her. Lily came several times and knocked softly; get- 
ting no answer, she called to sister Katie ina trembling 
voice that showed she had been crying bitterly, begging 
her to forgive her and love her again; but Kate only 
set her lips closer and worked away with angry perse- 
verance. At last she came softly and pushed a little 
note under the door. Kate found it when she went 
down to dinner and scornfully tossed it, unread, into 
the grate. When she came down stairs Lily came up 
and laid her hand on her shoulder, but she shook it off 
roughly. After that she only ventured upon timid, 
pleading glances which only exasperated the angry 
girl; she seemed to grow more and more bitter against 
the innocent child. Early next morning she resumed 
her work, but how could she expect to succeed in 
painting that little, angel face in such a wicked, un- 
happy mood! Never was work so vexatious, it would 
not come right. Determined not to give up, she 
worked till late in the afternoon, trying in vain to 
make it what the other had been. At last she had to 
acknowledge that all resemblance to poor Lily was lost, 
and she threw it aside with a few hot, passionate tears 
at being so baffled and disappointed. She took the 
ivy-wreathed dedication after all, and hastily tracing 
the word ‘Finis"’ among the honeysuckles, she sent 
her package to the binders with feelings she had never 
expected to entertain toward her precious work. Mrs. 
Reyburn had seen at once that something was amiss, 
but Lily could not tell all her grief for fear of betray- 
ing Kate’s plans in some way. 

“Poor Lily is nearly broken hearted,” she said to 
Kate when they were alone; but Kate looked so black 
and forbidding her mother said no more, only sighed 
over her ungoverned temper and waited for her to 
grow ashamed of it. Poor little Lily had cried herself 
to sleep the night before, and wandered about likea 
little melancholy ghost all day. It was mild, lovely 
weather and her mother sent her out with her cousins, 
hoping she would forget her sorrows on the skating 
park. But Lily felt strangely; she stood around and 
did not skate much, and when they brought her home, 
her cheeks were burning and her eyes unnaturally 
bright. 

“Skating does not often give you such a color, dar- 
ling,”’ said her mother, smiling. 

“O, mamma,” cried Lily, holding her bright little 
head tightly between her slender hands, “ I’m so sick! 
my head, mamma—my head!” and she reeled and fell 
into her frightened mother’s arms. Before midnight 
she was delirious with fever. I cannot tell you how 
Katie suffered. A deadly fear struck to her heart from 
the first, that Lily was going to be taken away to pun- 


ish ber for her wickedness, She could hardly be pre- 


vailed upon to leave her to eat or sleep, though in pity 
they tried to send her from the room, for it was terri- 
ble to hear her continual pleading that Katie would 
not be angry with her; that she would never trouble 
her again—never. Night and morning her Bible 
seemed to open of its own accord upon “He that is 
angry with his brother without a cause—” ‘O, if she 
should die—if she should die,’ was her constant 
thought, ‘I never could forgive myself—how could I 
hope tobe forgiven! O, Lily, Lily—can’t I ask her to 
forgive me! Will she never know me again?” 

For many days they dispaired of Lily’s life—but in 
the gray twilight one morning—the physician had 
been with her all night—Maggy burst into Katie's 
room without knocking, with ‘“‘She’s safe, Miss—she’s 
safe! the docther says she’s saved!”’ winding up with a 
kind of subdued howl as she fled through the hall with 
her apron to hereyes. ‘Safe! O, thank God,” cried 
Kate, her gratitude very far beyond expression. She was 
untiring in her devotion to Lily through her long con- 
valescence, and Lily, after all, had the first look at the 
beautiful album. It had been sent home promptly the 
evening before the birthday, but Kate locked it in the 
book-case drawer; she had not the heart to undo the 
wrappings. Now she brought it out to delight the little 
invalid before presenting it to her proud and happy 
mother. 

Well, it was a hard—hard lesson, one that Katie will 
never forget—one that will help her many a time to 
control her fiery temper, for when angry words rise to 
her lips she can but remember how narrowly she once 
escaped repenting her unkindness in bitter and un- 
availing sorrow. 
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Che Little Holks. 


THE END OF TIPTOERS TALE. 


By S. D. Raymonp. 


CHILDREN! a dreadful thing happened at 

our house the other day; and those of you who 

have heard, through the Christian Union, of Tiptoe 
the canary will sympathize with me, I am sure. 

Now, to begin at the beginning, as my own little 
children like to have me do, it was quite a mild, balmy 
afternoon, such as March sometimes favors us with, 
and for this reason, I suppose, our furnace fire had 
been carefully piled high, and was roaring away as it 
ought in midwinter. Any one that thought for a mo- 
ment would be apt to say that so much heat was not 
necessary, but there are those who don’t think even 
for a moment; however, that’s neither here nor there. 

But, as I said, it was very warm in the house, and we 
opened all the windows we could to let in the fresh air. 
Master Baby was taking a ride with Nurse and Little 
Sister, and Master Tip was sulking at home. In vain 
did I try to coax him to his cage, so that the nursery 
windows might be opened. He perched on the top of a 
very high book-case, where he puffed himself up like 
the frog in the fable, trying, no doubt, to overawe me 
with a view of his greatness, and impress upon me the 
likeness between himself and the raven in the poem 
that children like the sound of but don’t understand: 
but I knew by experience that if I asked him to tastea 
bit of Albert biscuit he could never act the part well 
enough to ejaculate, in the words of that dignified 
bird, ‘‘Nevermore.” So, though not at all struck with 
his majestic defiance of my wiles, and not having any 
Albert biscuit handy, besides being in a great hurry to 
go down and see a lady visitor who had just called, I 
shut the doors cautiously and opened the bath-room 
window, in hopes that the cool air would steal in 
through the keyhole and revive the fainting nursery. 

While I was having a polite chat with the lady in the 
parlor, in comes Little Sister, tired of walking, and 
trots quietly up-stairs to take off her hat and cloak 
(like the proper young woman she is), and then come 
down to the parlor to help entertain the company. I 
heard the little feet going up, up, up, rather slowly; 
then for a moment the sound stopped, and then—as 
hurried a descent down ‘the long staircase as the ex- 
treme shortness of the legs would warrant, and then— 
children, what do you suppose Little Sister said? 

*“Q mamma! Tip has flown out the bath-room 
window! I just went to open the door to go in the 
nursery, and he flew quick as anything over my head; 
and I didn’t mean to, and he’s gone!” 

Now there was confusion immediately. We held a 
hurried consultation, questioned the panting little girl 
about the direction Tip had taken, and sent the waiter- 
girl, cage in hand, to a neighboring garden, in the 
vague hope that the fugitive might remain for five 
minutes where he had been seen to descend. Aunt Lou 
came in in the midst of the talking, and I seized her 
hat and coat, which didn’t in the least ‘match’ my 
dress and polonaise. If you had seen mein the street you 
would have crossed the road, fearing to meet a crazy 
woman; for my dress had a train, Aunt Lou’s borrowed 
coat was unbuttoned, and I doubt not her hat was on 
my head the wrong side before—though that mistake 
would not easily be found out now-a-days. 

I seized the cage from Annie as she came back from 
a fruitless, or rather birdless, errand, and half flew 
into one house after another. In one garden I saw 
him fly over the fence into the garden beyond, and I 
dashed out of that house in such a manner that I am 
pretty sure the cook thanked her stars she was rid of 
me so easily. But in the next yard there was a flock 
of sparrows which flew quickly away as I approached, 
and I never shall know whether Tip had deserted into 
that army or not. How many dry leaves I cautiously 
approached, thinking each one in succession might be 
my recreant darling—for you know I told you before 
that Tiptoe was a dark bird. Well, you see I couldn’t 
keep up the search all the afternoon, and I went home 
very melancholy indeed. I sent, however, in my place 
a nice little telegraph boy to a great many houses in 
the vicinity toward which the bird had flown. 

That night we put out two cages in conspicuous 
places, with doors temptingly wide open, and alluring 
seed and water, and I spent a great many moments in 
watching those cages and thinking of the pretty fellow 
who owned them both, for you must know that Tip 
was a prosperous bird aad had gained money lately in 
the following way: A small ship of mine had come in, 
and I determined to put some of the money it brought 
into the savings bank for Baby. It occurred to me 
that Tip might feel hurt and jealous if he had no share 
in Baby’s good fortune, and so, as I had not the face to 
have a bank-book made out in Tiptoe’s name, I con- 
sulted the color of his plumage and decided to buy a 
more becoming abode for him. With his funds, there- 
fore, I purchased a charming gilt cage with all the 
modern improvements, and Tip seemed delighted with 
it. Meanwhile the old one was left empty for repairs, 
and the bill announcing “‘To Let” had not been put 
up when the owner left for parts unknown. 

All the next long day Little Sister was continually 
leaving her dolls to “just see if maybe Tip hadu't come 
home,” and indeed I was quite as restless as she, and 
accomplished very little sewing. One thought weighed 











on our minds painfully, and Little Sister expressed the 
feeling of the household when she said, ‘‘ When Arthur 
gets over the measles, and comes down stairs again, 
how will he feel to find no Tippy in the nursery?” for 
the fact is, Arthur was Tip’s master, and had owned 
him ever since he was a baby-bird, declaring when 
Tiptoe was first on exhibition one Christmas morning, 
that ‘‘a bird was the most beautiful animal God ever 
made!” So as the feverish, sick boy must not be made 
more restless than the measles could make him, we 
agreed to tell him nothing of the sad story till he was 
well. 

This was not the only painful thought in my heart, 
for I lay awake at night thinking over the unaccus- 
tomed terrors of hunger, cold and fatigue, and, worse 
than all, the quarrelsome noisy sparrows who have 
succeeded in driving all weaker birds from this city. 
All the same, however, though I imagined him as hay- 
ing perished in unequal combat with the fierce, war- 
like sparrows, for a week after Tip’s flight I carefully 
scanned all the sparrows, single or in flocks, whenever 
I met them in the vicinity of our house. Alas! I need 
not say that my anxious eyes were never gladdened by 
a sight of my beloved truant in company with these 
small vagabonds. 

And Baby, what do yousuppose he felt and thought? 
When any of us said, ‘‘ Where’s Tip?’ he would look 
eagerly at the picture-frames and all the accustomed 
perching-places, pointing with his little finger, and 
murmuring an unintelligible remark, and if we said, 
with a falling inflection, “ Tip’s gone away!” his dis- 
tress was unmistakable; his lip would curl and he 
would utter a peculiar, fretful cry. That Baby 
mourned his beautiful little playmate no one could 
doubt. At last I had the cages, old and new, carefully 
cleaned and put out of sight, for they made us feel 
somewhat as an empty cradle does when its little oc- 
cupant has.spread its wings and flown away. 

* * * * * * * 

Now, children, when a reader is in the midst of an 
exciting novel, he will often come upon a row of stars 
like these, put there to let him know that something 
surprising may be expected. And so I put these here 
for you, asI would not desire your hearts to beat as 
trippingly as mine dic, when, after eight days had 
passed sadly away, I was startled by Annie's voice one 
morning saying: 

“TIndade, ma’am, the cook in the house three houses 
beyant, not counting the church, just the contrary 
way to which we went the other day, has a burrud 
that came to the kitchen window kilt with the hunger 
and cold a week ago, an’ it’s a lady stopped me clain- 
ing the parlor-window to say the same!”’ 

Not waiting for any more explanations I ran for the 
cage and filled the seed-box, while Little Sister clapped 
her bands over her mouth and rocked backwards and 
forwards, *‘to keep her heart from beating so fast,”’ 
she said. Good-natured Annie seized the cage and 
ran off to the house ‘three houses beyant,” and Little 
Sister and I held each other’s hands and said “* What 
if—?’”’ in a kind of rapture, till presently Annie was 
heard coming up to the nursery, when I snatched baby 
off the floor, and with Little Sister just ahead, ran to 
the door and met—yes, Trp! as pretty, charming and 
saucy as ever; a little indignant at being brought 
through the street in such a rapid and unceremonious 
fashion, but otherwise just as if he had never left the 
nursery! Baby poked his fingers through the gilt 
wires, and was greeted with pecks and flutterings. 
He giggled and said, ‘‘ Ah, dar, dar,’’ in a very loud 
tone, showed all bis teeth (which are four, and two 
eoming); in short, he was a happy baby, and evidently 
took in the exact situation. As for Tip, the instant 
the door was opened he flew out, went first to one, 
then another of us, till all had been greeted, got up a 
tremendous romp in Little Sister’s baby-house with 
Baby, eating crackers off the table, and even out of 
Baby’s mouth, and when that young gentleman hid 
the disputed morsel in the doll’s cradle, Tip perched 
on the rim and allowed himself to be rocked within 
an inch of nervous headache without losing his bal- 
ance or his temper. 

If ever a bird felt like a boarding-school boy come 
home again, that bird was Tip. I wish I could tell 
you how he helped me regulate my button and spool 
drawer a day or two after, running off with buttons 
or beads till I found I spent half my time in chasing 
him to get them back; and how pleased he was with 
his convalescent young master’s whittling, running 
“ double-quick”’ after the splinters as they flew from 
the knife-blade, and defying tnose that hit him on the 
back with open mouth and angry chirp. But my 
paper is almost full, and I want to say a few words to 
some of the older friends who have asked me to tell 
how I tamed my canary. 

In regard to that, I hardly know how to give any 
rule for it. My human birds moult so often that 
my days are quite occupied with furnishing feathers 
for them, so that I really have given no set time to 
taming the little subject of these sketches. The only 
law I know is the one we use for all home training, 
that of love. Plenty of kind words in gentle tones, 
numberless caresses, und a very few judicious crumbs 
of sugar; opportunity to fly often around a room not 
too fine for bird or baby, in short—a great deal of 
liberty. You will see from this sketch that I do not 
understand liberty to be represented by an open win- 
dow; that borders on license and destroys liberty. 

And now little Tiptoe begs leave to make his best 








bow before an indulgent audience, and to retire to pri- 
vate life. 


BLUE-EYES AND HER RING. 
By E.izABETH OLMis. 


bE grange ye had ten fat, little white fingers. 
No; I mean, she had eight fingers and two 
thumbs. Now, these little fingers and thumbs did a 
great deal of work for Blue-Eyes—and some of it was 
mischief. They used to get into mamma’s workbnasket, 
and such a flying about of spools and thimbles and 
things as there was then! They used to poke them- 
selves down into the sugar bow! and then into Blue- 
Eyes’ mouth so quickly that you could hardly see 
them go, and the little red lips would shut up so 
tight that when mamma came in and asked what she 
was doing, she could only say “* mum-um-m-m!”’ Then 
mamma would look at the sticky ten—no, eight fingers 
and two thumbs and shake her head to think how 
naughty they were. 

Sometimes, though, they were very good, and had 
such a loving, pretty way of pushing themselves 
through papa’s thick curly hair and into his brown 
whiskers, that he thought they were the dearest little 
fingers in the world. So one day, when Blue-Eyes was 
a very little girl, he brought her a gold ring. It came 
all the way from Georgia, and was just large enough 
for the fattest of the fat fingers. 

You should have seen Blue-Eyes when he put it on 
and told her it was for her to wear always. She 
danced right up and down, and hugged her papa, and 
give him ever so many sweet kisses. 

Well, she wore it till the fattest finger was too fat, 
and then put it on the next, and by the time it got to 
the third she was » great girl five years old. But her 
fingers were full of mischief, just the same, and one 
day they did something for which they were very 





sorry. I will tell you about it. 4 


Where Blue-Eyes lived there was a large yard with 
nice green grass and shade trees, and she used to go 
out there and play. One bright, warm day she was 
there and was tired of hop-skipping and running 
around, and stood thinking what todo next. Then 
the first finger on the right hand said to the thumb 
nextit, “‘Let’s pull the riug off third finger and see 
what she would do.” 

“Well!” said thumb, “ you tell tho rest of the fin- 
gers, and I'll be ready.’"’ So word was sent along the 
row and they all nodded to thumbs that they were 
ready. Then they sprang all together on third finger 
and pulled the ring right off. The other fingers and 
thumb jumped after it, but Right Hand threw it up 
into the air so they couldn’t get it. Third finger told 
Blue-Eyes that her ring was lost, and she began to 
ery, and Right Hand was sorry. 

She asked papa, and mamma, and grandma, and 
Ned, and all the fingers and thumb to help Blue-Eyes 
find it. So they all looked and looked, but they 
could not see it anywhere. The grass was quite high, 
and it was such a tiny bit of a ring Desides. 

For a long time that poor little first finger held down 
her head and wouldn’t play with the others at all, for 
she knew she was to blame. But they felt sorry for 
her, and Blue-Eyes told her that maybe papa wouid 
get her another ring. So she felt better, but I don’t 
think she will ever be the first in any more such mis- 
chief. Do you? 





Pujzles, 


ENIGMA. 
93 Letters. 

70, 12, 51, 16, 40, 86, 42, 79, the battle that made the year 1066 
famous. 

89, 17, 43, 58, 66, 36, the island where dwelt the man of most 
brass. 

72, 23, 67, 6, 4, 82, 90, 48, 79, 71, 57, one of the greatest modern 
sculptors. 

56, 13, 8, 45, 50, 20, 9, 26, 75, 83, 91, 5, 91, the stoniest part of a 
country in Asia. 

84, 64, 53, 39, 77, 41, 30, 36, the man who searched a city with a 
lantern. 

75, 21, 85, 73, 54, 62, 37, 47, one of three men joined in office. 

60, 31, 2, 76, 12, 38, 93, the land of storks and tulips. 

25, 67, 42, 8, 83, 59, 34, an English painter of comedy and satire. 

65, 87, 15, 7, 69, 91, 38, 33, 28, 92, 3, 10, 76, 35, the city in which the 
tripod of Delphi is now to be found. 

81, 49, 52, 80, 19, 4, 46, 59, the way to chew tobacco. 

f2, 63, 1, 44, 11, 55, a favorite beverage. 

27, 74, 88, 32, 68, 2, 61, the epicure’s delight. 

22, 34, 5, 29, 78, 51, 24, 14, 65, 90, 18, 7, am Athenian general and 
statesman. 

My whole is a text appropriate for this season of the year. 
“ LORIE.” 





A DovusLE ACROSTIC. 

1. A lineal measure. 2. A prophetess. 3. A fish. 4. A fruit. 
6. A river of South Carolina. 6. An aquatic fowl. 7. Places 
of worship of the ancient Mexicans. 4. A Greek letter. 

The initials and finals each name a tree. M. D. H. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF APRIL 22. 
A Riblical Fnirma.—" Trust ye in the Lord forever: for in the 
Lord Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 
‘Transp ‘siftona.—I. Pans. sprn, snap, naps. 2. Live, evil, Levi, veil. 
3. Pear, reap. 4. Lamb, balm. 
A Fioval Erim.—Pansy. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. IX., No. 18. 








IMPORTANT 
ANNOUNCEMENT. 


In 1871 I invented and secured letters- 


patent for an 


Improvement in Wash-Boilers ; 


a simple arrangement by which steam was 
applied tothe washing of clothing. I have 
heretofore sold this under the name of 


STEAM WASHER, 


OR 


Woman’s Friend, 
I have advertised it 


in nearly every Religious Newspaper in 
the United States and Canada, also in the 


for such it is in fact. 


leading secular papers, using double col- 
The readers of this 
circular may remember seeing my Card in 


umn advertisements. 


the various papers of the country during 
the past year. Extracts from letters re- 
ceived from my customers, also from the 
press, in another column, will indicatehow 
it has been received by the people and press 


throughout the country. 


Three Hundred Thousand 


have been sold already. It is sufficient for 
my purpose to say that I am satisfied that 
nothing heretofore advertised ever render- 
ed so general satisfaction. Yet THIS, my 
first invention, was not quite perfect. And 
for the last two years I have applied my 

self to the study of constructing and per- 
fecting a 


NEW STEAM WASHER, 


and as the result of my efforts I feel every 
assurance that I have been entirely suc- 
cessful. My new STEAM WASHER, patented 
in 1873, is absolutely faultless ; so much so 
that I never knew a single person, who has 
seen it work, fail to be delighted with it. 
It has rendered, thus far, 


Perfect & Universal Satisfaction, 


and such must be the result, for it works 
like a wonpER—never failing to do all 
claimed for it. 

In conclusion, let me say, that should any 
one say that he has seen a STEAM WASHER, 
ask him if he has seen the new 


Steam Washer 


of 1878, now being advertised so extensively 
in whole-page advertisements. If he an- 
swers in the negative, request him to sus- 
pend judgment until a sample can be pro- 
cured and fully tested. I will send one as 


A SAMPLE FOR $5 


—just half the retail price—and I fully 
warrant it. After a person buys a sample 
he can get them of me at cost. 


$60 PROFIT 


Can be Made on a Single Dozen, 


and I have known Agents to take orders 
for 


A DOZEN IN AN HOUR, 


There is no way to make money faster. 
Send for a sample, and secure your terri- 
tory. Make money while you can. 

I have made arrangements by which I 
can hereafter furnish my customers with 
the very best 


W RINGER 


in tne market, and will send a sample for 
$8.00; case of (six) 6, $48.00; per dozen, 
$90.00. No change in prices. 
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EVERY ONE SOLDIS FULLY WARRANTED. 


It Saves Labor, Wear and Tear, and the Annoyance 
of Wash Day. 








Tt will do the Washing of the Family while you are Eating 
Breakfast, and Doing up Dishes. 





STEAM has long been known as the most powerful agent in removing dirt, grease, 
and stains from clothing, and bleaching them white. Paper makers have for many 
ears used steam in cleaning and bleaching their rags, and they succeed in making:by 
its agency the filthiest pickings from the gutter perfectly pure and white. Until the 
invention of thé STEAM WASHER, or WOMAN’S FRIEND, although often 
attempted, no method had been discovered of applying steam directly to the clothing, 
which could be used in a portable manner for domestic purposes. The WOMAN’S 
FRIEND washes without labor. It will do the washing of an ordinary family in thirty 
minutes to an hour. The STEAM WASHER is superior to all other devices, for the 
following reasons: : d 

P i, . does its own work, thereby saving a large portion of the time usually taken in 
a family. 

2. It uses much less soap than is required by any other method. 

3. It requires no attention whatever, while the process of cleansing is going on. A 
lady can do her washing while she is eating her breakfast and doing up the breakfast. 
dishes. 

4. Clothing wears double the time, washed in this Washer, that it will washed by 
a machine or by hand-labor, or a washboard. 

5. Lace curtains and all fine fabrics are washed in asuperior manner. For flannels 
this Washer is most desirable, as it will not full them as a machine or hand-rubbing 
does. All fabrics, from the finest lace to a bed blanket, can be washed perfectly and 
with ease, without the rubbing-board. 


It is truly a Labor and Clothes Saving Invention. 





Read the following Circular and Testimonials : 


I respectfully ask you to read this circular carefully, and candidly consider what I now propose to 
you as a matter of business. Before making known to you my confidential terms, permit me to state 
that the matter of washing clothes is one of no small consideration; it is something which concerns 
every family and every individual. It is but recent since Hand-Washing was in common use, Lat- 
terly, however, the inventive genius of the country has been directed to the invention and construction 
of various devices of machinery by which much of the labor. drudgery, loss of time, and wear of mate- 
rial might be obviated. Ponderous as well as intricate WASHING MACHINES have been constructed— 
many of which are decided improv ts over the old method of washing—and these Machines have 
been very salable withal. People will continue to have Washing Machines; but, let me ask you, if the 
STEAM WASHER can be constructed for a few dollars (much less than any ordinary Washing Machine), 
and enable all to WASH BY STEAM without labor, logs of time, without wearing of clothes, etc., is it not 
reasonable to suppose that it will supersede, in a great measure, all Washing Machines now in common 
use? The sale of this Washer is unparalleled and must be so. There is nothing lke it in 
use. It isnew, and every family needs it and will haveit. I wish to secure a few good men to sell rights 
for me, and in order to secure as many as I need immediately, I offerextra inducements. My price for 
territory is $9 per 1,000 inhabitants; but if you will buy a single county, and agree to sell rights for me, I 
will allow you to deduct 66% per cent., asyour commission; consequently your county would cost you but 

75 instead of $225, should it contain but 25,000 inhabitants; more or less in the same proportion. And to 
those buying rights I will sell Washers at nearly cost, and to those not buying rights I will furnish Washers 
at $60 per dozen; and, bear in mind, I will sell to no one except a single dozen until he first buys the right 
toacounty. Any tinner can make the Washers as well as they can be made here, and save the cost of 
transportation. R ber that by purch the right of a single county you shall have the privilege 
of selling any county or State for me, and upon application I will forward the deed to you by express for 
any territory which you have sold for me; providing that said territory is not already disposed of when I re- 
ceive your order. I will make all the deeds, so that there can be no confusion or mistakes. The amount 
you will have to pay me is simply $3 per 1,000 inhabitants, in any county or State. I shall make these very 
liberal offers for a short time only, after which I shall sell at my regular price, $9 per 1,000. 

Many of my patrons have req ted me to t to them the best method of selling the WoMAN’s 
FRIEND,'in orderto make the most money inthe shortest time practicable. Inreply I would say that there 
are many methods which might be suggested, all of which seem to work well, but the most prominent 
of which I will suggest. In the first place, send for a sample and carefully test it; you will learn bya 
single trial how to wash with it most successfully. All you have to do now is to exhibit to others. 1 wiil 
suggest that you make an arrangement to wash at a certain place, at an appointed hour; manage to have 
as many present as possible. You will be astonished at the intense excitement it will produce after the 
water and steam have rushed through the tubes and foamed over the clothing, rushing back through the 
clothing to the lower bottom, to be suddenly returnea again in the same manner—say for thirty minutes— 
you take out the clothing, rinse and wring out, and find the clothing perfectly clean. You will find all 
perfectly delighted with it. 

You can take orders from nine in ten present, to be filled afterwards, at $10 each. A single trial in 
this manner will satisfy you that the WOMAN’S FRIEND is a success, and will sell. Still another way 
which is sure to succeed nine times inten. After you have secured a sample and know just what it will 
do, you can approach almost any one who has any inclination at all to engage in any busi of this kind, 
and readily stipulate with him to take a Washer, or even buy a county, if it will perform all claimed for 
it. You will succeed ninety-nine times in a hundred in making the Washer perform to his satisfaction. 
You should in that case lose no time in ordering a new deed for your county to be sent by express, C.O.D., 
if not convenient to advance the money. You should, meantime, continue to take orders, and by the 
time your deed would come to hand you might have a gross sold. You should, likewise, arrange with a 
tinner to make the Washers. The price will vary, according to style and finish. I have known 
some agents to sell as high as twenty Washers in a day. After you have introduced it more or 
less in your county, you can take another county, and rest assured that wherever you can get a single 
Washer in the neighborhood it will sell many more. Consequently, after you have sold a few hundred 

in a county, you can sell the right of your county for much more than at the start. You can calculate 
what your gains will be by buying a single county; but this is not atenth part of what you ought to 
make, for while you are traveling you will meet with many men who want to make money, to whom you 
can sell rights. There is no business you can engage in which offers such splendid ind ts. Be- 
sides, it is a safe business, no loss, and pleasant, because it renders perfect satisfaction. I cannot see 
how I can propose better terms. Should I allow my patrons to make their own terms, | scarcely believe 
they could make better terms for themselves, and make more money. 

On the receipt of Five Dollars, I will ship you a complete Washer as a sample, a copy of the 
Chromo, Patent No. 42,806, for making soap, together with a Certificate of Agency, with full instructions 
how to duct the busi And upon the receipt of the Washer you may have time to test it, and if 
you find it not as represented, I will refund your money. The Washer retails at $10. After I send you 
a sample I will hold your county areasonable time for you to decide whether you wish to purchase or not. 
Iwill furnish blank deeds, also blanks for taking orders, and will do all I can to enable you to succeed in 
the business. Let me hear from you soon, or your choice of territory may be taken by some one else. 


ADDRESS 


J.C. TILTON, No. 10: Sixth St, 























PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Please read this card” carefully. If 
you do not wish to become interested 
yourself, have you not some friend you 
can refer me to, who would likely be 
benefited by my proposals? 





READER: Please calculate the cost of 
my two-page advertisement in this 
paper. It consists of 1,480 lines. At reg- 
ular rates amounts to $1,750.00 each in- 
sertion. I repeat this “card” because 
my former insertions (Oct. 8th and Nov. 
19th, 1873, and Jan. 23d and March 11th, 
1874) have paid me 500 per cent. cach 
time. ( 

During the last eighteen months I have 
inserted my advertisement, occupying 
one to two pages, in hundreds of first- 
class papers, all of which pays well for 
the outlay; but the Curistran UNION 
(“the largest circulation of any religious 
paper in the world,”’) pays me better 
than any. I mention this fact for all 
can see how extensively I advertise my 
invention, and taking into consideration 
the fact that I sell it entirely on its mer- 
its, all must concede that it sells well, for 
no article will sell well enough to pay 
for so expensive advertising without real 
merit. If I can get a sample introduced 
into a neighborhood, it often sells an 
hundred more. Such a splendid chance 
to make money selling this invention 
may never occur again. 





EXTRA! 
A Fine Chromo 


16 by 20 Inches, 


Given Each Purchaser 
OF A 


STEAM WASHER! 


THIS CHROMO IS ENTITLED 
“THE OLD AND THE NEW,” 
OR, 


Behind Time and Ahead of Time. 


A Spirited Engraving, Showing 

First—Wife washing the old way—hus- 
band returning at 3 o’clock P. M., dinner 
not ready—BBHIND Time. Not a pleasant 
scene, 

SeconD—A Scotch scene where two 
Scotch girls, dressed in plaid, are tramping 
the clothes io a tub, in their favorite way. 
This is an improvement on the ‘“‘old way,” 
as it does not wear the clothes near so 
much. 

THIRD—Shows the Steam Washer, the 
real Woman’s Friend, in operation. Wife 
sits knitting in the rocking chair with 
pleasant children all around her delighted 
to see the Steam Washer flow eight jets of 
foaming water. Just at this moment hus- 
band returns, and is likewise astonished 
as well as delighted. This washing isdone 
—dinner is ready at 11 o’clock A. M.— 
AHEAD OF TIME. 


THIS IS A 
SUPERB ENGRAVING! 
And will doubtless be much sought after. 


IS EQUAL TO MANY 


OF THE 
Chromos Selling at $3. 
I have concluded hereafter to 
PRESENT EACH PURCHASER 
OF ONE OF MY 


STEAM WASHERS 
ONE OF THESE 


CHROMOS FREE! 
[3 None will be offered for sale. 


J. C. TILTON, 





Pittsburgh, Pa. 














May 6, 1874. 
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Our readexss will be fal for the room given 
to the advertisement this w of fhe famous 
Steam Washer of Mr. Tilton. ‘e are prepared to 
recommend thisinventionas all the advertiserand 
manufacturer claims for it, and every famil 
should order one at once. _ It saves woman’s toil, 
and thus saves her life. It more than pers for 
itself in a very short time by the saving 0: fabrics, 
that by the old process of hangs | were worn out 
more than by actual service. The washing has 
been hitherto a greater wear and tear upon gar- 
ments than the wearing itself. The new Steam 
‘Washer secures a clear gain to all who use it. The 
advertiser, Mr. Tilton, is a thoroughly reliable 

entleman, and wtl perform all he promises.— 
Giethodist Recorder, Pittsburg, Pa. 





TUNNEL HILL, GA., May 8, 1873. 
Dear Sir: To-day Il send you per express $17, one- 
half for Gordon and Polk Counties, and balance 
on sixty days. Should either of these counties be 
sold, you must let me have the other at the rate of 

$2 per thousand, and I will select another county. 
Respectfully, JOSHUA HARLAN. 
N. B.—Your Washer is received and does well. 





PITTSBURG, PA. 
J. C. TILTON—Sir: We have ured your Steam 
Washer in our family for three months, and are 
well pleased with it, Would not de without it for 


imes its cost. 
oo CHAS. D. BUTLER. 
Wood Engraver, 24 Fifth Ave. 


Extracts from May Letters. 


BOWLING GREEN, WARREN Co., KY., t 
May, 1873. 


Mr. J. C. TILTON—Dear Sir: The Washer same 
duly to hand on the 8&4 inst. Accept my thanks 
for your promptness. Iam glad to acknowledge it 
all you recommend. Several have come to see it 
tried; all acknowledge ita perfect success. I write 
te order a deed to Warren Co., Ky. Please send 
Cc. O. D., and instruct the Express Agent to hold it 
30 days, if I cannot pay for it sooner. 

Yours Respectfully, WM. H. WHALIN. 





ST. CATHARINE, LINN CO., MO., May 15, 1873. 
Mr. J.C. TILTON: Inclosed please find $31.80 P. 
O. order for deed to Linn Co., Mo. This is the full 
amount for said county. It works to a perfection 
in everything we have tried. 
JONATHAN HANEY. 


WEST POINT, May 3, 1873. 
J.C. TILTON, EsqQ.: I have received the sample 
Washer all right, and, after giving the same a good 
trial, 1 am convinced it is all as represented, and 
am therefore prepared to go into the business in 
earnest. Send me a deed of Lee Co., lowa, C. O. 
D., a8 soon as possible, and oblige very much, 
JOS. F. STROTHMAN, 





IDAHO, 1873. 
MR. J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa.—Dear Sir: The 
Steam Washer was received a few days ago, and 
gives entire satisfaction. You will find inclosed 
ven dollars. Please send deeds for Ada and Boise 
Counties, C.O. D. Ada first choice, Boise second, 
according to yourspecialterms. Placerville, Boise 
Co., is my nearest express office. The deed should 

be given to R. H, Robb and Wm. Harmon. 
Yours truly, R. H. ROBB. 


SHADY HILL, Ky., May 10, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. TILTON : Inclosed find sixty-two dollars 
($62) for the deeds for Henderson and Madison 
Counties, 57,759 inhabitants. 1 send one-half (3) 
the amount, and you will please send deeds by ex- 
press to Saltilo, Tennessee River, C.0.D. 1 will 
get them in €0 days as you require, and send you 
the other half. I want you, for the other $24, to 

send a half dozen Washers by steamboat to 
J.W. SPARKMAN. 





BLOOMINGTON, May 16, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. TILTON—Dear Sir: The Washer came 
duly to hand. Accept my thanks for your prompt- 
ness. I am glad to acknowledge it all you recom- 
mended. Severalcame to see it; they all say it is 
the best they ever saw. Inclosed you will find 
thirteen dollars ($13) by P. O. order, $10 to apply on 
deed to McLane Co., $2 for posters and directions, 
$lforstamps. I send 0 cents for circulars, making 

$13.50. Direct to 
MATHEW COSTELLO, 
Bloomington, McLean Co., Il. 


VALUABLE PATENT 
To be Given to my Patrons. 





On the 17th of May, 1864, I obtained Let- 
ters Patent of the United States (No. 42,- 
806) for making soap. Since I invented and 
patented my first “Srzam WasHER” in 
1871, [have given the matter of washing 
clothes much attention. I flatter myself 
that I have at last succeeded in making a 
Soap which I think ought to be used in 
every family. I am not in the business of 
manufacturing, therefore I propose to give 
the benefit of my discovery to the pur- 
chasers of the Steam Washer, believing 
that I may be indirectly benefited by know- 
ing that all who test the Steam Washer 
with this Soap will do better work than 
with a poor article of Soap. Could all per- 
sons know the extensive frauds in Soap, 
the vile adulterations, none would be sur- 
prised if the washer-woman did fail some- 
times to do good work. By my invention, 
Soap can be made pure and white as snow, 
costing but one cent per pound. It can be 
made to cost 10 cents per pound, and worth 
as much, and go as far as any three pounds 
of Soap. It can be used in a liquid form, 
bottled for use (Spirits of Soap). It is 
cheap, easily made, and no doubt will be 
generally used. 

wg in mind, I charge nothing for this 
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1. Soak the clothes over night in warm suds—in the usual manner. Rinse, and 
put them through the wringer. 

2. Putin the bottom of the WASHER a quarter bar of good soap, or enough to 
make a good suds, sliced up thin; then fasten down the false bottom—see that the cen- 
tre valve is in the proper position; put in water enough to cover the cap over the valve 
say about an inch ; lay the clothes down smoothly with the soiled parts well soaped, 
in the Washer—not rolled up, but spread out, so the weter can circulate freely—and 
carefully pack the clothes down ; see that the fire is hot, sufficient to generate steam; 
when the water boils, it will begin to flow up the tubes on the outside, at the ends of 
the Washer, and through the holes into the Washer again; after a steady circulatien 
has been going on in this manner for about thirty or forty minutes, the washing will 
Colored clothes must not 
If hard use soda, lye, or 


be completed. Rinse welland wring out in the usual way. 


be mixed with white. Use soft water for boiling always. 


make it soft in any other way. 
If it is desired to bleach with the Washer, this may be done by adding a table- 


spoonful of borax of commerce to a Washer full of clothing. 


ST. MARY'S, Auglaize Co., O. | order a deed to Henderson Co., Ky. I would send 
DEAR SIR :—Having used your Steam Washer for | the money now, but fear some one else has the 

over four months, we are prepared to recommend | right by this time. 

it to the public as far the cheapest and easiest (Send C. O. D.) Rey. B. Tl. TAYLOR. 

method of washing that we have ever met with. 

COMFORT, Kendall Co., Texas, Feb. 10, 1873. 


J.C. TILTON, Esq.,—Dear Sir:—The sample Wash- 


We have tested it thoroughly, washing very dirty 
cloth‘mg in it, and know it will do all that youclaim 
for it. We have never had to rub a single article | €T Which I ordered arrived in due time. All who 
on the wash-board that has been washed in the | have seen it in operation are well pleased with it. 
Steam Washer since we have had it; hence there is | It will do all that you claim for it. You will please 
agreat expense saved in the wearing of clothing. send C. O, D., deeds for the additiona] counties 
ordered, and oblige, Very respectfully, 
JOSEPH B. HADDEN. 


We could not do without it. 
Rev. JACKSON and WIFE. 


WINSLOW, Mo., July 16, 1873. 
Mr. J. C. TILTON,—Dear Sir :—The Steam Washer 


XENIA, Greene Co., O., Feb. 6, 1874 
Mr. J.C. TILTON:—Have received and used your 
came duly to hand, and after ten months’ trial, 1 | gteam Washer, I am glad to acknowledge it does 
am glad to say that it is all that you recommend it | more than I expected of it. It bleaches as well 
tobe. It saves Time, Labor, and Clothes, and the | as cleans my clothes without any wear and tear 
washing is over so soon, that all dread of wash days | of them. Like it very much. 
is with the times past. Wishing you success with Mrs. K. A. COLLINS. 
your valuable Steam Washer. 

lam yours truly, IMLAY CITY, Mich., Dec. 18, 1873. 

Cc. L. BARRETT, | J.C. TILTON, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

Dear Sir:—I have just read a part of your six- 
column advertisement in the Chicago Standard. 
This led me to write this note. About three years 
ago a brother in the ministry made me acquainted 
with your Steam Washer. I sent for one imme- 
diately, and my wife has used it ever since, when 
her delicate health would permit. She has always 
esteemed it a Friend, and having washed to-day she 
esteems it as much a Friend asever. Three years 
service ought to be sufficient to establish its repu- 
tation inafamily. It has done soin my family. It 
has been loaned to neighbors, and was always well 


FEBRUARY 10, 1872. 

Mr. J. C. TILTON,—Dear Sir:—The Washer came 

duly to hand; accept my thanks for your prompti- 

tude. Iam glad to acknowledge it all you recom- 

mend. Several have come to see it used; all ac- 

knowledge it a perfect success. I write to order a 

deed to Sampson Co.,N.C. Please send C. 0. D. 
Direct to 

ELDER B. JACKSON, 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


HENDERSON, Ky. 

DEAR SIR:—The Washer came dulytohand. Ac-| liked. My work as a minister gives me no time to 

cept my thanks for your promptitude. I am glad | ¢@gage in selling tnem, or any other secular busi- 
to acknowledge it all you recommend. I have | 2€8s- But success to the Woman's Friend. 

Rev. J. E. BITTING. 


spoken of it to numbers, who desire me to order Truly yours, 


one for them. Several have come to see it tried. P. 8.—1 wrote this simply in recommendation of 


All acknowledge it a perfect success. I write to | the Woman’s Friend. 





The above are a few extracts from letters received. 


I can publish hundreds of letters from parties who have used the Steam Washer, 
and speak in its praise. I have thus far declined doing so. I know full well how Cer- 
tificates are looked upon. I have sold the Steam Washer upon its own merits. Thou- 
sands have used it, and it has given universal satisfaction throughout the country. I 
ask none to rely on what I say, or the commentaries of others, but let the Washer 
stand on its own merits. I would not ask or advise any one to engage in the business 
of selling Washers or rights, unless he has thoroughly tested its work; and to enable 
all to do so, Isend a sample Washer upon the receipt of $5.00 (half the retail price), 
and guarantee that if not found as represented I will refund the money. So there is 
little risk to begin with. I shall advertise it liberally hereafter. I refer you to the 
American Agriculturist, May, 1873, and the New York Weekly Tribune. I shall con- 
tinue to advertise liberally in other first-class agricultural papers, as well as the leading 
religious papers throughout the country. I also refer you to my two page advertise- 
ment in the Christian Union, October 8, 1873, costing nearly $2000 each insertion. Of 
course, my former patrons who have bought territory—as well as those who may 
hereafter engage in the business—will be benefited proportionately. I am convinced 
that the Steam Washer will be used in every family. 


J. C. TILTON, 
10% Sixth St., Pittsburgh. Pa. 


P. S.—Cut this card out, and preserve it for future reference. Persons writing me 





from seeing this card, will please say where they saw it. 


A FEW EXTRACTS from the PRESS. 





Read the editorial published In the Pittsburg 
Advance, alive paper, independent, circtilation in- 
creasing over athousand per week. (Write the 
editor and send for a copy): 

“We would not knowingly lend ourselves 
to practice on our readers a deception; 
but after having thoroughly tested Tilton’s 
Steam Washer, the wife says, ‘Too much cannot 
be said in its praise. It not only requires a 
less quantity of soap thanthe old method, but it 
is a wonderful saving of hard, slavish labor over 
the wash-tub—the clothes when coming out of the 
boiler, with only a little rinsing, thoroughly wash- 
ed and fit to hang on #2e line.’ She further says, 
‘I would not dispose of mine for five times its cost, 
if I could not procure another; or knowing its 
merits as Ido, were there no other way, I would 
deprive myself of some article of apparel or the 
family of some necessary, to procure one.’ 

“These statements are made after repeated trials 
of one of these Washers, and their truthfulness 
may be relied on. 

“The principle on which the Steam Washer is 
gotten up will recommend itself, as soon as under- 
stood, to every thinking mind. It isso very simple 
that the wonder is that it has not been discovered 
before. We rejoice forthe relief which this inven- 
tion will afford those who have to perform that 
essential part of domestic labor—washing.” 





300,000 SOLD. 


This does not probably represent one-fifth of the 
real number of Tilton’s Washing Machines that 
have been sold. The press everywhere give testi- 
mony that Mr. Tilton’s Woman's Friend is the best 
made or yet invented. Said a neighbor the other 
day: * There is no doubt about it, Tilton’s machine 
takes away the drudgery of wasbing, and makes 
clean work with the clothes. 1 pity the family that 
is without it.” There are over seven millions of 
families in the United States to be supplied with 
this great blessing—over seven millions that need 
and want this machine. Mr. Tilton makes offers to 
those who are in earnest, who are not lazy, and 
who are willing to take hold with him, and who 
have a small capital, to aid him in supplying these 
seven million families with his Woman's Friend. 
His offers are simple and plain, and very liberal and 
without risk. Our cities, our villages, our country 
headquarters, are full of men who need work. To 
all these Mr. Tilton offers plenty of work and good 
pay, and we earnestly urge all to write or go to Mr. 
Tilton, find out his terms, and begin business at 
once. See his big advertisement in another place. 
Mr. Tilton is honest and reliable, and the state- 
ments in his advertisements can be relied on.— 
Christian Standard, Cincinnati, VO. 





TO THE INVENTIVE CENIUS 


Of this age is due the progress of our present high 
state of civilization as much as to all other forces 
combined. All industrial pursuits were prosecuted 
in a primitive form and manner. Muscles were the 
reliance for mechanical labors pursued, and a man’s 
or woman’s value was based upon the strength of 
these. Brain force has changed all this, in the 
multiplication of substitutes for muscle force; and 
such is the extent of ingenuity in this department, 
that it is now estimated that more work can be 
accomplished by one-tenth of the population of 
the earth in one year than could have been done 
by the whole world inthe same time two hundred 
years ago. Every class of industry has felt the in- 
fluence of genius. Agriculture, manufactures and 
commerce have been stimulated into wonderful ac- 
tivity by it. Norhas the household been overlook- 
ed, nor the labors of woman neglected. The sew- 
ing hine isan e ple of what ingenuity has 
done for woman. Ithas multiplied her powera 
hundred-fold with the needle. The washing of 
wearing apparel and other textile fabrics by me- 
chanism has been a problem that has employed the 
skill of the country and without success until J.C. 
Tilton, of Pittsburg, struck a principle of manipu- 
lation that is destined to supersede all other ma- 
chines, and do away with all wash-boards. Howe 
has made his name immortal through the needle, 
and Tilton, in like manner, will perpetuate his 
through an instrument no less important. Tilton’s 
machine is simple, and may be managed by a child 
twelve years old. Mr. Tilton’s advertisement is but 
a modest exhibition of the operation and rapidity 
of this unique instrument for the family. It is one 
of those productions that carries itself into every 
family by its own merits, which captivates and 
elicits the admiration of every person who exam- 
ines it. Mr. J.C. Tilton is a perfectly reliable man, 
and will do just what he promises in his advertise- 
ment.—Religious Telescope, Dayton, O. 








BUSINESS AND MONEY. 


It is one of the charms of a business to enjoy the 
exclusive control of an industrial pursuit that is a 
necessity to the people. The skill that will enable 
a person to performin one hour what otherwise 
takes five hours to perform, develops an invention 
that makes its use a necessity. Such ingenuity em- 
bodied in mechanism, the United States Govern- 
ment has declared to be property; and, in the form 
of a patent, has invested it with all the immunities 
and franchises of property. It becomes a reality; 
and its exclusive control transferred by deeds of 
record, like real estate. 


Thus parties may buy territory, and within the 
purchased ground exercise jurisdiction over the 
thing so bought without any fear of competition. 
This class of business all men covet. J.C. Tilton, 
of Pittsburg, ‘s one of the favored few who has the 
ownership of the whole United States in a ma- 
chine, simple, cheapand necessary. It will sell it- 
self. Mr.J.C. Tilton proposes to divide this real 
estate. A more splendid and captivating opportu- 
nity for accumulating money, with merely offering 
this machine forsale, was never presented. Young 
men, if you mean to be an integer, and not a cipher, 
if you mean to be independent, if you mean to ac- 
quire property, J.C. Tilton offers youa stepping- 
stone to reach your high aim. Write to himat 
once, at Pittsburg, Pa., and obtain a position of 
value to yourselves that cannot fail, with common 
sense and common industry, to bring you in a for- 





tunc.—Journal and Messenger. 
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MILK-ANALYSIS. 


Milk-Analysis. A Practical Treatise on the examination of 
Milk and its Derivatives. Cream, Butter and Cheese. By J. 
Alfred Wanklyn. New York: D. Van Nostrand. 

T is rather discouraging, after years of confi- 
dence in the lactometer, to be told by high 

authority that it is not at all to be depended upon, and 
that actual analysis is the only true test. Such is the 
statement made by the author of the little volume be- 
fore us who writes himself as “ Corresponding Mem- 
ber of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences; and 
Public Analyst for Buckinghamshire, Buckingham, 
ete.” His name is well known in England, and the re- 
sults which he has obtained, as here set forth, are 
doubtless entirely trustworthy, so far as accuracy goes. 
To return to the lactometer, or more properly the 
“lactodensimeter,” Mr. Wanklyn says, ‘A certain 
trick of the milk trade is fostered by the employment 
of the lactometer. The milk is partially denuded of 
cream (accomplished conveniently by adding a certain 
quantity of skimmed milk to the fresh milk), and 
thereby raised in gravity. That being accomplished 
it is dosed with water, and its gravity thereby lowered 
to the proper standard. Let no one think that he 
would discover such a trick by making an estimation 
of cream; for watered milk throws up its fat in the 
form of cream more perfectly than unwatered milk.” 
The major part of the work is devoted to suggestions 
and data which the author considers essential to a fair 
determination of the purity of milk. They must un- 
questionably assure a very accurate result, and the 
various processes detailed may be followed out to their 
conclusions by any one who has a faculty for experi- 
ments of an analytic nature. They do not, however, 
contain anything which will enable us to test the 
morninrg’s milk as delivered at our door, and we must, 
for all that this book teaches, remain, as heretofore, at 
the milkman’s mercy. To large dealers, the processes 
are very valuable, giving, as surely as may be, a set of 
rules for the detection of all possible fraud. Besides 
the matter to which we have referred the book con- 
tains much miscellaneous information on sundry kin- 
dred topics. 

We give, in conclusion, the results of recent analysis 
made by Mr. Wauklyn of average country milk, of 
town fed milk, and of Alderney milk. It will be 
noticed that the town-fed milk is a little richer than 
that from the country, and that the difference in favor 
of Alderney milk is not so great as is generally sup- 
posed. The quantity analyzed was in each case 100 
cubic centimeters. 





Country. Town. Alderney. 
Water 90 09 88 43 89 88 grammes 
Fat 3 16 412 3 31 ™ 
Casene 416 5 16 75 ” 
Milk Sugar 476 4 43 424 ” 
Ash 0 73 0 76 0 72 - 

1 9 1m 90 102 90 


THOROUGHBRED HORSES. 


ORSE fanciers of a studious turn have of 
late years been much interested in trying to 
find out where the English thorough-breds originated, 
aud, as our own thorough-breds are from the same 
stock, we are directly concerned with the conclusions 
which may be reached. There has even been an at- 
tempt on the part of Lord Rosebury, an English sports- 
man, to secure the appointment of a Royal Commis- 
sion to investigate the subject of an alleged deteriora- 
tion of English horses. The discussion has at present 
turned upon an attempt by Admiral Rous, (doubtless 
of the Horse Marines), who holds that Barbs and Arabs 
are the same, and that the English breed comes from 
them. His first assumption is strenuously denied by 
Lord Winchelsea, in letters to the London Times. In 
distinguishing between Arabs and Barbs he says: 

“A Barb has a striking resemblance to the English thor- 
oughbred horse, whereas nothing, as far as appearance goes, 
can be more dissimilar than the Arab. Their action, too, is 
different. The Barb lays himself cut and gallops like a thor- 
oughbred. The gallop of an Arab is good for a short spurt 
only, his natural pace being a long lunging trot, which he is 
said to be able to keep up for hours—nay, days together, 
under a hot sun, and with little or no food or water. Ina 
race of a moderate length he cannot hope to beat a good 
Barb, still less an English race-horse, as has often been 
proved.” 

He concludes, it would seem for good reasons, that 
the English thoroughbred should be called an Anglo- 
Barb, rather than an Anglo-Arab; that Barb and Arab 
are by no means the same; that it is erroneous to clas- 
sify Turkish, Persian and Hungarian horses under the 
head of Arabs, as is often done, and, 4th, that every 
English thoroughbred is an exotic, coming on both 
sides from some foreign stock, without any cross of 
English blood in him. : 

Mr. Keene Richards, of Georgetown, Ky., is the only 
American who has tried the experiment on a large 
scale of direct importation from Arabia. He made 
two expeditions to the deserts some twenty years ago, 
and successfully imported some stallions and mares, 
which were regarded as admirable specimens of the 
breed. It has not yet appeared that the descendants 
of these Arabs are destined to distinguish themselves. 
Doubtless the war was detrimental to the development 
of the breed, as it occurred just at the wrong time, 








so far as the stock was concerned, and effectually 
broke up careful breeding. 

In this connection our readers may be interested to 
see the certificate of pedigree given with the most 
valuable of Mr. Richard’s imported colts, by the Sheik 
from whom the purchase was made. 

RAMADON 21st, 1272. 

This is to certify that at the date of this document Messrs. 
Keene and Troye bought from Sheik Hammed, the son of 
Shalan, the gray horse, even the horse of Hammed, the son of 
Sohiman, who is the son of Shalan, even the Sheik of the 
Arabs of Anayza. The said horse is Koheylan, the son of an 
old Koheylan father and of an old Koheylan mother. We de- 
clare this by fortune, to which God and Mahomed, the apostle 
of God, are witnesses. There is no better horse, being from 
the side of both father and mother a blood horse. Heisa 
Koheylan, the son of a Koheylan, aud his mother is a Kohey- 
lan purer than milk. He was born and brought up in the land 
of Nejd. This is the genealogy of the said horse. God is om- 
nipotent. The sale was made at the land of Sophira. 


[Seal.] HAMMED ES SOHIMAN, 
The son of Shalan. 
Witnesses : 


The writer of this document, who stands in need of God; 
Abd-Allah, the son of Nowphal, the lecturer; 
Mohammad, the son of Mashial ; 
Akhlief, the son of Mashaul; 
Ish-she-ra-tah, agent of Tysal-Ish-Shalan. 
UNITED STATES CONSULATE, i 
BEYROUT, June 12, 1856. § 

This is to certify that the above is a correct and true trans- 

lation of the original document attached to it. 
[Seal.] HeNry Woop, Consul. 

The German Government continues to increase its 
stock of thoroughbred stallions. Not content with 
buying many of the best bred horses and mares in En- 
gland during the last few years, Count Lehndorff, at 
the recent sale of the late Baron Rothschild’s horses, 
in training at Newmarket, England, paid 5,000 guineas 
for a three-year-old colt. As the colt is an exceeding- 
ly large and heavily built one, standing sixteen hands 
high, he cannot but prove invaluable to the Imperial 
Government. It is by such purchases as this that the 
Prussian Government is enabled to breed horses fit for 
its cavalry service, which, when too old for such ser- 
vice, are retired and sold to farmers and others inter- 
ested in the improvement of horses, so that in a few 
years it is safe to say that German statistics will show 
a larger and better lot of horses for general use than 
those of any other European nation, Great Britain 
even not excepted. For the above copy, and for the 
foregoing facts, we are indebted to the New York 
World. 








Aublisher’s Department. 








NEw YorK, May 6, 1874. 





EXPIRATIONS.—Look AT THE PRINTED LABEL ON 
YOUR PAPER; THE DATE THEREON SHOWS WHEN THE 
SUBSCRIPTION EXPIRES. FORWARD THE MONEY FOR 
RENEWAL AT LEAST TWO WEEKS IN ADVANCE. 








RECEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp or postal card 
must be enclosed with the remittance, for that purpose. 





MRS. STOWERS NEW STORY. 
\ HEN we began our series of serial stories 
last year, we announced that we should have, 
as fast as they could be produced, the freshest works 
successively of Louisa M. ALcoTT, ROBERTSON GRAY, 
EDWARD EGGLESTON and HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

And accordingly our vast host of readers have had 
one after another the exclusive reading of ** Work, or 
Christie's Experiment;’’ ** Brave Hearts;” and ‘* The 
Circuit Rider’’—all of which have been successfully 
and widely sold since in book form to the general 
public. ‘The Circuit Rider’ was terminated a few 
weeks since, and we have now in hand the first instal- 
ment of Mrs. Stowe’s new story, “* We and owr Neigh- 
bors.” It bears all the charm of style and fascination 
of interest for which Mrs. Stowe is so famous, and 
which have made her beyond comparison the most 
popular of American writers of fiction. Her stories 
are always eagerly sought. Even after her admirable 
story of ‘My Wife and I” had run through the col- 
umns of the Christian Unton, it sold scores of thou- 
sands of copies in book form, and it 1s still selling, at 
$1.75 per copy. So that subscribers get more than half 
the subscription price in the market value of this one 
story alone, while all the other varied contents are 
added. It is a fact not generally considered that 
every week's issue of the Christian Union contains 
enough choice reading matter to make a $1.50 book of 
over 300 pages, and that each subscriber, for less than 
one cent a day, receives fifty-two such books, i. ¢., $78 
worth of matter—a Library for $3! 

But to return to Mrs. Stowe and her new story. 
Having spent the winter among her orange groves 
at Mandarin, Florida, Mrs. Stowe will return to her 
home in Hartford, Conn., in May; and, in order that 
she may be at hand to correct the proof-sheets of her 
story as it goes through the paper, we shall bold it 





back for three weeks. In our issue of May 20th the 
story will be commenced. 

Subscribers whose time is about expiring will con- 
sult their own interest by promptly renewing before 
their time is out, 80 as to make sure of losing none of 
the chapters of this most attractive tale. 

Those of our readers who know of friends that would 
like to subscribe in time for the beginning of the story 
will do them a favor by letting them know of the time; 
and it is always safer to be one or two weeks too early 
than one or two weeks too late! It generally takes 
at least a week after a man’s money is received to 
get his name recorded, set up in type on the list, ar- 
ranged in proper geographical position for mailing, 
etc., etc.; so that, the sooner one subscribes, the better 
it will be for all concerned. 

Our Agents all over the country will be glad to read 
this announcement, knowing that the new attraction 
will make their labors vastly easier and more remuner- 
ative; and we willadd for their benefit,too, that we have 
determined to add to our list of premiums the exquisite 
Cross and Flower piece, ** The Lord is Risen," hitherto 
held exclusively by Plymouth Pulpit. These two new 
features will start up the campaign with a new rush, 
and make the summer months more like the lively 
times we have from November to March. 


“WE AND OUR NEICHBORS,” 


BY 
MRS. WARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Beginsin the Christian Union in the issue of May 20th. 





FRAMES FOR THE CHROMOS. 
\ T considerable trouble we have made ar- 
rangements by which frames for our premium 
chromos may be had by Subscribers from the Canvass- 
ing Agent, if desirable, at the following uniform rate 
of charges: 





| lop 
| | For either | For 


Style. | 





| air, = tet 
DESCRIPTION. Size. |OuR Boys PUY MOUTH 
or aaerr? 
loun Grers.| PREMIUM. 
an Oe 
No.1 The Popular Frame (as| | | 
shown in Agent’s Out- | 
| fit), Full Gilt, stencilled. 1 inch. $1 10 ; 09% 
“ 2 Oiled Walnut and Gilt.... 2 ms 210 | 13 
| | | 
* 3 Polished Walnutand Gilt. +2 “ | 2% 10 
“4 Carved Polished Walnut} | 
| and GB osccsscccccccsces ag 3 65 215 
SIAR cvessscecesssseavs 2 | 270 1%5 
“ 6 Full Gilt, stencilled........24 “ | 4580 2% 
| | 
— 'S | Full Gilt, Belgian pattern. 3 Ba | 5 375 








Samples of the frames will be shown by the Agents, 
who will take orders for them, or they may be ordered 
direct from either of our Offices at New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, or Cincinnati. 





THE NEW PREMIUMS. 
“OUR BOYS; or, THE DINNER, AND THE Nap.” 


HESE are two new and original pictures, 
painted expressly for the subscribers to the 
Christian Unton, by Mrs. 8S. ANDERSON, whose mother- 
heart and artist-hand have brightened so many Ameri- 
can homes with those charming Baby-Heads now 
called 

“Our Girls; or, Wide Awake, and Fast Aslecp.” 

Either pair of these elegant Picture Premiums 
will be presented to every annual subscriber to the 
Christian Union. (Subscription price #3.) Or the four 
pictures will be presented to every subscriber for Two 
Years. The additional price for mounting and free 
delivery to the subscriber will be 50 cents for each pair. 

“THE LORD IS RISEN:” 
A Beautiful Cross and Flower Piece. 

This is presented to every annual subscriber to 
Plymouth Pulpit. (Size 11!¢x161¢ inches. Selling price 
in art-stores $5.) The subscription price of Plymouth 
Pulpit is $3. The additional price for mounting and 
free delivery of the premium picture to the subscriber 
is 35 cents. 

RECAPITULATION OF PRICES. 
"ou can get these Pictures by subscribing as follows: 
1. ErrHer pair, mounted, will be DELIVERED with 


the Christian Union for one year at..........0..66055- 83 5 
2. Boru pairs, mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union for two years at.....---. 0. eee e ee eees 675 


3. The new Cross AND FLOWER PrecE Chromo will be 
DELIVERED, mounted, with Plymouth Pulpit for 
ONE YOON At... ....ccccrcccccccceccee coocccsceccerccooes 3 35 
4. ErrHER pair, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Pre- 
mium mounted, will be DELIVERED with the 
Christian Union and Plymouth Pulpit, each for one 
GOT OR. inn osin8 asscocareerecsessccosverecsreecesenecsos 6 60 
5. Boru pairs, mounted, and Plymouth Pulpit Premium, 
mounted, will be DELIVERED with the Christian 
Union for two years, and Plymouth Pulpit for one 








Nortice.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
quested to pay no money to an Agent on account of a subscrip- 
tion, until the Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certificate 
bearing the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 
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